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HE Author's deſign, in the fol- 
lowing ſheets, is to ſhew what 
mighty evils have fallen upon Mankind 


by diſputes amongſt Churchmen about 
the uſe and meaning of certain words, 
hard to be unilertions and almoſt im- 


poſſible to be explained, and thence to 
perſuade men, if he can, to be more 
moderate in the uſe of theſe uncertain 
terms, or, at leaſt, not to be ſo furious, ; 
as many have been, in compelling others 


to uſe them likewiſe. 
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As it is evident we tha the Proteſtant 
Catipion,. like Pr Ch 


founded upon BT hacural inherent voke 
that every man has to judge for him- 
felf, he hopes that no Proteſtant will 


think a man faulty becauſe he may dif- 


fer, in ſome ſentiments, from the Re- 
ligion which happens to be eſtabliſhed 


in the Country he lives in, if he mo- 
deſtly aſſigns his reaſons, and humbly - 


| _ propoſes the means for ee all 
differences. 


WI are cantinually forming ſchemes 


for advancing the Proteſtant Religion 
and deprefling Popery, becauſe we are 
perſuaded that one promotes, and the 
other prevents, the happineſs of Man- 


kind. But we do not ſeem fufficiently 


to conſider wherein Proteſtantiſm itſelf 


conſiſts. All acknowledge, in general, 


that it conſiſts in renouncing the Errors 
of Popery : und here they mention ſome 


particulars, | 
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attiaulatty as the Popes Supremacy, 
Franſubſtantiation, Purgatory, Indulgen- 
ces, and others. But this is only ſtrik- 
ing at ſome branches while the Root of 
all the Evil, the Spirit of impaſing our 
own ſenſe of things upon others, is ſuffer- 
ed to remain. But the true Proteſtant 
Principle, of allowing Private Judgment, 
would effectually extirpate this bitter 
Root, would give Human Reaſon it's 
proper employment, and reſtore the Word 
of God to it's original dignity, by mak - 
ing it alone the Standard of Truth and 
Orthodoxy. 


nere nn now ſee the follies 
they have been guilty of, for more than 
two hundred years paſt, in diſputing, 
with great acrimony, amongſt themſelves, 
concerning the Outſides of Religion, 
ſuch as Kneelings, Bowings, Standings, 
Croſſinge, Rings, Surplices, Hoods, 
Cowls, Altars and ſuch like Articles. 
We all now acknowledge that theſe 
5 things 
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*, things may be where true Religion is; 
and that true Religion may be very well 


without them. The great inconvenience 


of them is, that when they are once 
admitted, 


ignorant people look upon 
them as real parts of Religion, juſt as 
the fooliſh Indians looked upon the 
Cloaths of the Europeans, who firſt ar- 
rived in their Country, as real parts of 
their Bodies. Therefore the Author 
humbly thinks that the leſs of outward 


Ornaments there is in Religion, the leſs 


is it liable to be corrupted or miſun- 
and that true and acceptable 
worſhip to God ſhould always be repre- 


ſented to the People as conſiſting 1 intire- 
ly in Spirit and in Truth: And there- | 


fore that a plain Liturgy and Service | 
might be compoſed, from the Holy 
Scriptures, in ſuch general Terms, as 
few Chriſtians could have any Objections 
againſt : for it would ſeem, that what 
is deſigned for general uſe ſhould not 


be expreſſed in the diſtinguiſhing man- 


ner 
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ner or language of any one party; other- 
wiſe there is laid the foundation of ever- 
_ laſting diſputes and diſpleaſure, ſo con- 
trary to the deſigns of true Chriſtianity. 
And if ſuch a comprehenſive Service 
were inſtituted, - this would, ſtill, leave 
every man to enjoy his own private opt- 
nions, and the whole Society be united 
in the Bonds of Mutual Love and For- 
1 bearance. | 


5 W E all obſerve that the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion gains but very little upon Popery. 
The Reaſon ſeems to be, that the Pa- 
piſts are conſiſtent with themſelves, in 
reſolving the whole of their Religion 
into the Deciſions of their Clergy, whom 


they call the Church; whereas Proteſtants 7 


who profeſs to found all their Religion 
in the Right of Private Judgment to in- 
terpret Scripture, are not conſiſtent with 
_ themſelves in this profeſſion. The Au- 
thority of their Clergy, whom they too 
call the Church, is ſuppoſed to determine 
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on the true meaning of it amongſt al- 
moſt every Sect of them. So that the 
ſame Arguments which they uſe againſt 


this aſſumed power of Popery, are often 


with a greater force, retorted ypou them- 


| elves. 


$ „ ere AL of our good Biſhops ſee 
and feel this to be the caſe, and wiſh 


that they were not obliged to inſiſt upon 
a Subſcription and Declaration of an un- 


Feigned Aſent and Conſent from the Cler- 


gy, to what has been authoritatively de- 


termined for them beforehand. And 


many. of the Clergy complain that they 


are thus precluded from the right of 


judging in theſe important matters for 


themſelves, and are, by law, obliged to 


take up and defend the opinions of Men 
who were dead long before they themſelves 


were born ; and for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe theſe were their opinions 


ALMOST 
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Py LMOST every body. ER that theſe 
things are wrong. Should not every bo- 
dy then ſtrive to ſet them right? The un- 


dertaking is indeed arduous. It may be 
followed by the Loſs of worldly honors and 


preferment, and by an enraged perſecution 


of empaſſionated zealots, with numbers 


of whom every party abounds. Therefore | 


this Cauſe however glorious, is prudently 

_ declined. How few venture to ſpeak 

out their real Sentiments ! Archdeacon 

Orr, in the Preface to his Excellent Book 
on the Theory of Religion, has theſe _ 
remarkable words, TO complete the 
Scheme which the Author had ſome 5 
time revolved in his mind, another 

Tract ſhould be added to this, upon 


the External and Political State of Re- 


6 ligion. But though he had made ſome - 


* progreſs in ſketching out a genera] 
< plan of ſuch a work, yet as he fore- 


< faw that the proſecution of it would 
4 lead him into a wide field of contro- : 


« verſy 


= Tie PREFACE, 
4 verſy, where very wiſe and good men 
« would be found to differ greatly, he 
c choſe to drop the deſign; and will not 
< hereafter probably reſume it.“ But 1 


2 heartily wiſh ſomething may happen to 


make him alter his reſolution. end 


Tux Author of theſe ſheets hopes it 
will appear, to any one who ſhall read 
them, that he is. not an enemy to any 


| " Perſon. He declares himſelf a a 


Friend to all his Fellow Creatures : And 
indeed deſires nothing in this world fo 
much as to promote their happineſs, by | 
uniting them in the ſtrongeſt bonds of 
kindneſs and mutual 3 | 
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TTEMPT 


T0 EXPLAIN THE 


V ords R E ASO N, Be. 


H E aſe of words is to convey the 
ideas of one perſon to another, and 
7 thus to carry on a communication 
of ſentiments, which is the foundation of 
all intercourſe among ſocial beings. Words 
may be cormunticated to the eye by certain 
characters which we call writing; or to the 
ear by certain articulate ſounds which wo 
call ſpeech. Now as theſe characters or 
ſounds have not any thing in them which 
naturally expreſs ideas, ſeveral people and 
nations have invented ſeveral kinds of them 
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to carry on their neceſſary mutual com- 


merce: and hence ariſes the vaſt variety 


of writings and languages in the world, 
every nation, and almoſt every province, 


having ſomewhat peculiarly their own. 
_ Nay frequently the ſame word in the ſame 
country, and often by the ſame perſon, is 


uſed in a literal, metaphorical or anological 


. ſenſe, which muſt make the meaning of it 


very different. No wonder then that men- 
ſhould frequently miſapprehend each other 
in the uſe of theſe ſigns, which are ſo va- 
riable and arbitrary. Therefore it is quite 


neceſſary that in our diſquiſitions after truth 
when we make uſe of equivocal terms, 
ſuch as admit of different meanings or may 
convey different ideas, we define and ſettle 
before-hand the particular determinate 
ſenſe in which we uſe theſe terms. For if 


we ſometimes take them in one, and ſome- 


times in another ſenſe, we indeed retain, 
the words, but we loſe ſight of the things 
which we pretend to expreſs by them. 
For want of this method in proceeding, 


we 


TY 

we ſee ſo many logomachies or ſtrange 
diſputes in the world ariſing from the dif- 
ferent acceptations of the ſame words; 
which diſputes, have occaſioned more evi} 
amongſt us than perhaps any other cauſe, 
What lover of mankind, then, would not 
endeavour to put a ſtop to this miſchief! 
Let us agree about the meaning of the 
words we uſe in controverſy and I believe 
we ſhall ſoon be agreed in the things, 


Or all the words in uſe none have oc- 
caſioned more altercation than thoſe men- 
tioned in my title. What volumes have 
been written! what parties have been raiſed? 
what . maſſacres have been committed! 
what wars have been carried on! what 
_ vaſt countries have been depopulated and 
laid waſte! by diſputes concerning the 
meaning of theſe words. And though 
men have been engaged in theſe diſputes 
for fifteen hundred years and more, they 
do not know what they are difput- 
ing about to this day. Every party 


1 inſcribe, 
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inſcribes certain Cabaiiitic terms on their 


banners, and imagineithere is ſomething ſo 


charming in them that all mankind ſhould 


range themſelves under their protection. 
Nay different parties make uſe of the 


ſame words, and every one ſays, they only 


have a right to uſe them; and their ſe- 
veral votaries moſt firmly believe their 


ſeveral pretenſions. Surely it would be 
happy for mankind then, if they would: 
all agree to enquire into the true mean- 


ing of thoſe enchanting words, that they | 
may not any longer be impoſed upon 


by them. None can be againſt fuch 


_ enquiry but thoſe who think it their 
intereſt to keep up the - diſputes. It 


is undoubtedly: for the happineſs of all 


others to know the truth of theſe matters; 


for when once men come to ſee how they 
have been amuſed and impoſed upon 


they would wonder how they ſuffered: 
_ themſelves to be wrought up to animoſity 


againſt each other on theſe accounts; they 
will drop their contentions and treat one 
: | another 


CITE. 

another with kindneſs and benevolence. 
Happy alteration ! What pains or trouble 
can be too great to bring it about 
and here I moſt ardently pray to the 
God of all conſolation to pour out the 
ſpiric of peace and good will upon ail 
mankind, and thereby promote his glory 
in the 3 
e oth all the 5 in our language 
the meaning of the word REASON 
is the moſt ambiguous. Sometimes it is 
taken for that fitneſs in ſubjects to one 
another which is natural and independent 
on will and pleaſure; as when we ſay 
that ſuch or ſuch a thing is agreeable 
or contrary to the reaſon of things. 
Sometimes it is taken for human Capa- 
city or comprehenſion, as in that trite 
obſervation, That many things are above 
our reaſon which are not contrary to our 
reaſon : for the meaning of that ſentence 
muſt be, if it has any meaning at all, 
that there are many things which we have 
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no capacity to comprehend. And this 


indeed every man, who reflects ever ſo 


little upon human nature, muſt be fully 
convinced of. From which I would there- 
fore juſt make this remark, that we can 


ho more argue upon ſuch ſubjects, than 


we can deſcribe obje&s which are con- 
feſſedly out of ſight. Sometimes the 
word reaſon 1s taken for the cauſe or in- 


ducement which hath prevailed upon us 


muſt be true or falſe for this or that 


reaſon, Sometimes it ſignifies the human 


to act after this or that manner rather 
| . than any other, as, when we ſay, This 
was my reaſon for acting thus or thus. 
Sometimes it ſignifies the argument 
by which we prove any truth or de- 

tect any falſhood, as, we ſay a thing 


intellect Or underſtanding * „as in this 
ſentence, 


— Hamas intellect | or underſtanding I take to 


be that faculty of the mind by which it perceives 


objects ſuitable to it, and which may be commu- 
nicated to it by various means. 


[798 . 
ſentence, The Supreme Being expects to 
be ſerved by us according to that por- 
_ of reaſon which he hath imparted to 
Sometimes by reaſon we mean the 
N ſenſe, moral virtue in general, or 
more particularly the virtue of juſtice; a; 
when we fay, it is contrary to reaſon to 
make one law for ovrſeiyes and anctl er 
for other people; and thus we call a man 
good who is governed more by reaſon 
than by appetite and paſſion. And ſome- 
times it is taken for the power of faculty } 
of judging or drawing a concluſion from 
promiſes, which is the greateſt mean by 
which we arrive at knowledge. The 
difference between the knowledge of God 
and of his intelligent creatures is, that he 
knows and fees all things, with all their 
poſſible combinztions and circumſtan- 
ces, by intuiticn, at one view. Where- 
as we come to our knowledge by ſlow 
degrees, and after many deductions of 
one thing from another. But as all 
good things come from God, we could 
"B's. -- not? 
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not pollibly have any knowledge at all 
. unleſs he had been pleaſed to communi- 


| cate to us ſome portion of his own. 


divine knowledge, and made us to per- 
ceive and ſee by intuition, and at the 
Ft view, ſome certain truths that we 
call Axioms, Data, or ſelf-evident prin- 
S Cciples, which, by the uſe of our reaſon 
or faculty of comparing and judging, 


ſhould lead us on to other truths, and 


raiſe us ſtep by ſtep to larger views 
and more extenſive knowledge. This is 
the higheſt and moſt proper ſenſe of tho 
word REASON: and this includes 
the intellectual, the moral, and the diſ- 
curſive powers of the mind: the two 
former as certain principles, the latter as 
the power of comparing objects which 


are thus preſented to us with each other, 


and thereby finding out wherein they | 


| ' agree. or diſagree. This is what we 


N commonly | call Reaſoning, or exerciſing 
our REASON. This is the characte- 
| riſtie of human nature, this diſtinguiſhes 
3 95 . wh „ — © 
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man n all the other animals of the 
earth, and makes them wiſer than the 
beaſts that periſh. The very definition 
of a MAN is, that he is a rational or 
a reaſonable creature. This i is his . 
This is His honour. 


Fs ROM what hath been faid 6 We 
may obſerve that REASON is two-fold, 
Intrinſic and Extrinſic. Intrinſic Reaſon 
is a complex idea, and comprehends the 
intellectual, the moral, and the diſcurſive 
Powers of the mind. Extrinſic Reaſog 
is what affects theſe powers from with- 
out, and induces the intrinſic faculties 
to act; . and hereby all ſubjects, within 
our comprehenſion, become the objects 
of our mental reaſon. Every thing, 
from the bowels of the earth to the 
moſt diſtant ſtars, employs our reaſon. 
All the duties which flow from the va- 
rious relations we bear to the great 
variety of beings around us, all come 
under the cognizance and examination of 
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| dur reaſon.” Ka the exiſtence and attri- 


butes of the Supreme Being himſelf are 
found out and judged of by it. So ex- 
tenſive, ſo univerſal is human reaſon. It 
is, or ought to be, to every man, the 
teſt of truth and proper guide of life. 
But fome will tay, the particular revela- 
tion which God hath made of his will 
in the Holy Scriptures is the only crite- 
rion or ſtandard of truth, and therefore 
muſt be our guide in all caſes, whether it 
be agreeable to our reaſon or not. This | 
kon ſeems to ſuppoſe that Divine 
Revelation may not be agreeable to rea- 
ſon, which is but a bad compliment to 
any revelation. Now this argument put 
into form ſtands thus, Whatever God 
hath been pleaſed to give us as the cri- 
terion or ſtandard by which we are to 
judge of truth ſhould be our guide in 
all caſes. But God hath been pleaſed to 
give us the Holy Scriptures as the cri- 
terion or ſtandard of truth. Therefore 


they ſhould be our & in all caſes. 
„ 


x F [ I ] 
Very true. Let us now apply the ſame | 
argument to the faculty of reaſon. 
Whatever God. hath been pleaſed to give 
us as the criterion or ſtandard by which 
we are to judge of truth ſhould be our | 
guide in all caſes. But God hath been 
i pleaſed to give us our reaſon as the crite- 
rion or ſtandard of truth. Therefore it 
| ſhould be our guide in all caſes. It is 
certain that our gracious Creator hath given 
us reaſon as well as revelation, and great 
part of the buſineſs of this faculty is to 
judge concerning revelation itſelf. For 
beſide the true revelation, we ſee in the 
world a great many writings or ſcriptures, | 
4 produced at ſeveral times, by confident 
people, as revelations coming from God, 
which have moſt certainly been the im- 
poſtures of men. We might give ma- 
ny inſtances in the heathen world, in 
the grand Coran of Mahomet; the de- 
crees of many councils, the Roſary of 
St. Dominic, and a thouſand legendary 
tales, amonglt _ ſome who call themſelves 
Chriſtians, 


| tru ].. 

: Chiiltians. - Now in this great variety 
and oppoſition . of revelations how ſhall 
we diſtinguiſh the right one? They can- 
not all be true, becauſe they contradict 
one another. We ought not to be im- 
poſed upon, and our reaſon alons is what 
can prevent it. Do not all parties pretend 
to argue in favour of their own ſyſtem? 
And what ſhall determine concerning 
the force 'of their ſeveral arguments ? 


9 Is not the appeal univerſally made to 


reafon ? Do not all agree in making that 
_ the Darier Reſort in all their diſputes. 
And yet notwithſtanding this, ſome peo- 
ple are ſo inconſiſtent as to argue againſt 


che uſe of reaſon itſelf, and being ar- 
guments to prove that arguments ſhould 


have no force in matters of religion. 
But ſuch pee do religion no ſervice. 
They rather expoſe, than defend it by 
ſuch a conduct. We ſhould be greatly 
diſguſted at the abſurdity of a man 
who would ſeriouſiy adviſe us to cloſe 


our ears in order to Judge of a fine Piece 
of 


TS * 


_ muſic, or ſhut our eyes to behold 2 


fine picture. No leſs abſurd is the en- 
thuſiaſt who charges us not to uſe our 
reaſon in conſidering all points of reli- 
gion, which are certainly the moſt rea- 


ſonable ſubjects in the world for conſi- 


deration. As the ſight and hearing are 


faculties given us by. our. gracious Creator 
to perceive objects reſpectively ſuited to 
them, our reaſon, which is by far our 
moſt excellent faculty, muſt have it's 
objects too. And therefore men have 
always reaſoned not only concerning the 
objects of ſenſe, but concerning the mora- 
lity of actions, the world of ſpirits, yea 
concerning the being and perfections of 
the bleſſed God himſelf, By reaſon we 
perceive him in our own wondrous frame, 
and in the wile conſtitution of the uni- 
verſe. | By this we ſee him and feel him 
on our right hand and on our left, and 
find ourſelves encompaſſed every moment 
by his immediate preſence Since God 
hath then bleſſed us with this excellent 


faculty = 


| ; 8 a+ 
/ faculty, ſhall we diſdain his gift, refuſe” 
to uſe, it, and even pretend to give as a 
reaſon for this refuſal, that it is extremely 
weak and liable to be impoſed upon. But 
this is a great ' miſtake, for there is 
ſcarce a common tradeſman, though little 
verſed in the artificial rules of logic, but 
has ſenſe enough to diſcover the fallacy | 
of a ſophiſm or inconcluſive argument. 
But here lies the great evil, that in exer- 
ciling this faculty of reaſon, men often 
impoſe upon themſelves, by pretending 
to underſtand things which they do not, 
and by proceeding in their diſputations 
upon wrong principles; for in all reaſon- 
ing it is neceſſary, there ſnould be ſome 
Data, ſome acknowledged truths to build 
upon. If then through the prejudice of 
N education, which is prejudging things be- 
fore we have examined them, or through 
an unhappy obſtinacy of temper, we take 
certain propoſitions for ſelf-evident or 
ſufficiently proved, which are really falſe, 
and argue upon them, the fault is not in 
Sy 5 our 


. 


„ 
our feafon but in our prejudice or ob- 
ſtinacy. A perſon of the church of Rome 
will argue thus — We ought to ſubmit 
to the authority of God in matters of re- 
ligion. — But the authority of a council of 
biſhops is the authority of God — there- 
fore we ought to ſubmit to the authority 
of a council of biſhops in matters of re- 
ligion. This is juſt reaſoning. The con- 
cluſion neceſſarily follows from theſe pre- 
miſes. Taking this concluſion then for 
granted they will build upon it, as upon 


a ſure foundation, ſuch a ſuperſtructure of 


argumentation as will demonſtrate any 
thing they pleaſe. Nay they will prove 1 
that we are not to uſe our underſtanding, 
ſenſe or reaſon, at all in matters of religion. 
And this is no idle ſpeculation, but what 
they have actually reduced to poſitive | 
practice. For thus they addreſs God in 
their daily devotions; Lord, I believe 


* plainly and ſincerely whatever thy Holy 


Catholic, Apoſtolic and Roman church 


, * teacheth me touching any of thy moſt 
divine 
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1 divine myſteries and doctrines. | Herein | 
| + Tutterly renounce the judgment of my 


_ « ſenſes and all human underſtanding, and 
depend only on thy divine and inexpli- 


cable Omnipotence.* Prayers in the ma- 


nual before maſs. And I heartily wiſh 


that ſuch language had been uſed only by 
them, who thus acknowledge to the world 


that their myſteries and doctrines are not 


the objects of common ſenſe, underſtand- 


ing or reaſon; and boldly charge God with 


what proteſtants think abſurdity and non- 
ſenſe. The receiving this one poſition as 
a truth, that we are to give up our ſenſe, 
underſtanding or reaſon, and implicitly to 

| ſubmit to the determination of others, hath | 
been the occaſion of all the impoſtures in 
religion amongſt Pagans, Mahometans, 
and Chriftians of every denomination. 
For they would all perſuade us that it is * 
compliment to Almighty God to renounce 
and give up the uſe of that faculty with 
which he hath dignified us, whereby alone 
we can diſtinguiſh truth from error, and 
C condudt 


eonduct ourſelves as he would have us. 
And to whom are we to give it up? Why 
every ſect and every enthuſiaſt lays claim 
to this compliment, and they ſeverally 
aſſert, with the higheſt confidence, that 
they alone are deputed by him to receive 
it: and they tell us, that we are in the 
greateſt danger indeed, if we yield it up to 
any other but themſelves. But I think a 
man very ill deſerves the character of a ra- 
tional creature, if he gives it up to any of 
them at all. God hath given it to every 
man for his own uſe. But theſe deſigning 
people would make their own uſe both of : 
kim and it. — 


Ax now I think we may determine what 
Mental Reaſon is, and wherein the uſe and 
abuſe of it conſiſts. It is that faculty of 

the mind, by which it perceives natural and 
moral obje&s, compares them with each 

other, and thence forms a judgment con- 
cerning them. The uſe of it is to receive 
theſe objects fairly before it, and to judge 
N he 1 
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of them honeſtly. as they appear. The 
abuſe of it is to renounce and diſclaim: it 
altogether, or ſuffer it to be perverted and 
byaſſed either in receiving theſe objects or 
in forming a judgment concerning them: 
and this abuſe may be committed by preju- 
dice, by obſtinacy, by worldly intereſt, by 
attachment to a party, or by an abſurd 
pride which will not ſuffer a man to ac- 
pledge that he was ever in the wrong. 
© Thelſe are, every one of them, great occa- 
ſions of the abuſe of reaſon, and therefore 
every man who values himſelf upon being 
a rational creature, ſhould take all the care 
he can to keep himſelf clear of them. 


I vo not know whether I ſhould take up 

my own or the reader's time in mentioning | 
two other acceptations of the word reaſon, 
becauſe they evidently carry ſo much of in- 
ſult and abſurdity in them; and theſe are 
_ reaſons of ſtate and reaſons of great guns. 
Perſons who have the government of ſtates 


intruſted to o them, when my commit acts A 


4 of 


FW 
of perfidy, injuſtice and violence againſt 
their own ſubjects or againſt any foreign 


power, whatever may have been their real 


motive, they ſcreen themſelves, as they 
think, from reproach, by alledging, it 
was done for certain reaſons of ſtate. Which 
expreſſion therefore is always taken in a bad, 
but never in a good, ſenſe, and ſignifies that 
ſomething hath been perpetrated very un- 
reaſonable and contrary to the common 
rules of Juſtice. And as for the reaſon of 


great guns, I muſt acknowledge it is very 


forcible, and often ſucceeds when other 

_ reaſons fail. It was quite agreeable to the 
character of Lewis XIV. to inſcribe on his 

canon RATIO ULTIMA REGUM, the laſt 

_ reaſon of kings: and I have heard that ano- 
ther prince of the ſame turn uſed to call 

his guns, Suprema Lex. Thus many of 
theſe mortals who are veſted with forereign 
power, and ſet up at the head of nations 

to govern the world by Reaſon and Law, 

employ this very power to overturn and 
_ what! it was deſigned to defend, and 

| impudently 
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impudently. and profanely call their brut 
tyranny and violence by theſe divine names. 
And I ſuppoſe the gentleman took the hint 
from the aforeſaid pious King of France, 
who wrote upon the gate of the Inquiſition 
5 eee RATIO urn CLERICORUM, 
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Of SUBSTANCE and PERSOD 


we 


Tuxsz are words which to a common | 
| Engliſh reader may ſeem to carry ſuch dif- 
ferent meanings that he may perhaps won=- 
der to ſee them joined in the explanation 
of each other, But before he hath read 
out this eſſay, I believe he will be convin- 
ted of the neceſſity of conſidering them 
together. They are originally Latin, and 
have been both ſubſtituted one after ano- 
ther as tranſlations of the ſame Greek word 
"Txiraos Hypoſtafis. Therefore we will 
firſt conſider them as Latin words, and then 
OO | how 
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how they came, as occaſion required, to 
b both uſed inſtead of the ſame Greek 
word. The word SUBSTANCE, according 
to it's ftymology, ſignifies (exactly as the 
Greek word Hypoſtaſis) ſomewhat: which 
ſtands under or ſupports ſomething : and 
therefore the philoſophers define it as a 
Being ſubſiſting of ſelf. But as I pro- 

poſed to explain the ſeveral meanings f 
; the words in my title, 1 beg leave here 
juſt to obſerve that the word Subſtance is 
ſometimes taken in a metaphorical ſenſe, 

and then ſignifies cloſeneſs, compactneſs, 

ſolidity; ; as when we handle a well made 
piece of Stuff, we ſay, it has good Sub- 
ſtance in it. Sometimes it is taken in an 
analogical ſenſe, and then it ſignifies a 
man's revenue, income, or property; as 
We ſay of a wealthy perſon, That he is a 
man of Subſtance. For as Subſtance ſup- 
ports all the various modes of beings, ſo 
a man's property and eſtate ſupports a the 
various modifications of: his expences. 
But let us return to it's original and philo- 


hie 
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' 8 dophic ſenſe, as a Being ſubſiſting of itſelf. 


The idea of a Being is the moſt general 
and abſtracted idea we can form. And 
BEING by Philoſophers is divided into Sub- 
ſtance, and the qualities of Subſtance which 
they call Accidents or Modes. By theſe 
modes alone we have ideas conveyed to our 
minds of any objects whatſoever, But as 
it is impoſſible they ſhould exiſt without 
Subſtance to ſupport them, we are as ſure 
of the exiftence of Subſtance as of modes. 
But what this Subſtance is, the moſt acute 
Philoſopher, is at as great | a loſs to deter- 
mine as the meaneſt peaſant. We fee but 
the outſide and the actions of Subſtance, 
but what the eſſence or inward conſtitution 
of it is, we know not. We find! in our- 
ſelves reaſon, will, love, hope and other 
mental powers, but are we not quite ig- 
norant of the Subſtance in which theſe pow- 
ers reſide? The pen I am now writing 
with hath many conſtituent parts, the bar- 
rel, the pith, the plumage, all of different 
qualities and conſiſtence : But can I ſay 
whether 
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whether theſe ſeveral parts are of the ſame 
or different Subſtance? Or even whether 
the ink be of the ſame or a different Sub- 
ſtance from the pen? Sir Is AA NewToON | 
hath offered it as a conjecture that all the 
original conſtituent particles df matter n 
be of the ſame Subſtance, and even of the 
fame form; and that the vaſt variety we 
ſee in the world may ariſe from the different 
combinations and motions of theſe original | 
particles. But even ſuppoſing this were 
proved, which is far from being the caſe, 
we are ſtill at as great a loſs as ever. For 
who could yet ſay, what is the Subſtance 
of theſe particles, We have no princi- 
ples to go upon in an enquiry after a ſo- 
lution of that queſtion. We are loſt in 
the ſearch, and therefore are forced to 
give it over as inſcrutable. What Sub- 
ſtance then is, in a philoſophic ſenſe, no 
man can find out: nor can perhaps the 
moſt exalted cherub in the higheſt Hea- 
ven. The knowledge of this ſeems pe- 
culiar to the Deity who is ſelf exiſtent, 
uncauſed, 
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Wan original Subſtance, and gen 
whom alone all other Subſtances ema- 
nate and proceed. It was the opinion 
Of Spinoſa that there is but one Sub- 
ſtance in the univerſe, that it hath ex- 


iſted always and will exiſt for ever; 
and that the vaſt variety of beings in 


it are only different modifications of this 
Subſtance. And this r EN or one Sub- 
ſtance he calleth God. This ſcheme of his, 
though ſupported with great ſubtility and 
wit, is really ſo full of abſurdities, that it 
is now molt juſtly exploded. But he is 


thought to have taken it up from the ab- 


ſtruſe and endleſs diſputes which have been 


carried on in the world for very many 


centuries, whether the Son of God be of 
the ſame Subſtance with the Father: for 
he is ſuppoſed to argue thus with himſelf. 


If, according to the prevailing hypotheſis, 
two diſtinct intelligent beings can be of 


one and the ſame Subſtance, why may not 


three! if three, why may not four! if 
four, why' may not four thouſand ! and fo 
o 


Ny 1 
on, any number, ad infinitum. This news 
to what wild extravagancies men may be 
carried by admitting one wrong principle. 
Should we not then be extremely modeſt 
and cautious in arguing upon topics whicÞ 


ve cannot have any. idea of? what abſurd 


diſputes have been carried on amongſt 
Philoſophers * and Chriſtians of all ſects 
and denominations concerning ſubjects 
which all acknowledge, at the "ame time 
to be inexplicable! ſarely we had better 
never begin the diſpute at all which we 
knew before hand can never be ended 
And that concerning Subſtance is ſurely ; 
one of theſe. 


Bur ſince we can make nothing of Sub- 
ſtance, let us try if we can ſucceed bet- 
ter in Perſon. This word, according to 
it's etymology, originally ſignifies the maſk, 
which was worn by the Roman players 
when they acted their parts upon the 


Some alledeing that the only Subſtance i in th 
univerſe is matter, and others allowing of no Sub . 


ſtance but — N 
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Theſe maſks were painted i in the ſevertl 
characters which theſe actors were to af- 
ſume; and openings made in the mouth, 
through which the voice ſounded to 
the audience. Hence, in a little time 
the verb perſonare eame to ſignify to imi- 
tate the actions or character of another 
man, and in this ſenſe it is uſed in our 
own language even to this day. The 


noun came to ſignify the ſtation of life 


any man appeared in; and agreeably 
to this, we ſay that an upright judge, 
like God, is no Reſpector of Perſons; 
then the Human Body and it's external 
5 qualities, which were continually repre- 
ſented in all their varieties on the ſtage; 
and then they made uſe of theſe expreſ- 
| fions, a a comely perſon, a tall perſon, 
an handſome perſon, &c. And then it 
came to be united to the qualities of the 
mind and a generous perſon; a worthy 
perſon, and the like, became very common 
Phraſes. And ſometimes it is uſed to 


ben an Individual of the Human Kind 
a$ 
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as endowed with ſome of thefe mental and 
corporeal qualities. But it was never ap- 
plied to any other Species of Being till 

the latter end of the fourth Century, 
when it was brought intd the Chriſtian _ 
Divinity to denote ſomething, that re- 
mains ſtill unintelligible, relating to the 
Deity, upon the following occaſion. But 
here I beg to be indulged in giving a ſhore. 
| hiſtorical account of what I think is ne- 
ceſſary to introduce this occaſion pro- 
perly. Some Centuries before the Birth 
of our Saviour, Alexander King of Ma- 
cedon and his Succeſſors, with their Gre- 
cian Armies, had conquered Aſia, Egypt, - 

&c. and carried their Learning and Lan- 
guage into all theſe Eaſtern Countries, 


The Grecian Philoſophy and polite Arts 


being thus introduced, came to flouriſh 
as much in ſome of theſe conquered na- 
tions as ever they had done at Athens 
itſelf, The Ptolomies founded noble 
Schools and a magnificent Library at 
Alexandria; ; and many Aſiatic Princes 
WES: did 


did the like in | their eto Dominions. 
The Romans, a little before our Saviour's 
Birth, had made themſelves Maſters of 
| theſe Countries, which they found thus 
grecianized both in their Language and 


Manners. Theſe Romans, ſurprized and 
delighted with the Elegance of the Greeks, 
ſoon poliſhed themſelves by it, and be- 
came Poets, Orators and Philoſophers, 
intirely upon the Grecian Plan. Thus 
theſe Arts were tranſlated to Rome, and 
from thence diffuſed over the Weſtern, 
as they had been over the Eaſtern, parts 


of the world. Things were in this ſitu- 


ation when the Apoſtles were ſent out 
to preach the Goſpel. They found the 
world indeed immerſed in Idolatry and 
Vice: But moſt people were uſed to reflect, 
do argue, and difpute. There were Phi- 
loſophers every where. Thus was Man- 
kind prepared for liſtening to the Doctrine 
of theſe new Preachers, and for exami- 
ning the proofs that were brought to 
confirm:it, The Conſequence was glorious 
CT nn 
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for Chriſtianity. The more it was exa- 
mined, the more it prevailed: And the 
moſt learned men of the world, in a. few . 
years, made public profeſſion of it, and. 
thought it their higheſt honor to de- 
clare themſelves it's moſt zealous Cham- 
pions, even to the Death. What contri- 
buted. very much to this glorious eyent 
was an Inſtitution of Philoſophers, begun 
at Alexandria by Potamon, who had been 
2 Platonic, juſt about the time of our 
Saviour's Birth. This Sect was founded 8 
upon the moſt generous plan, of exami- 
ning every opinion by whomſoever it 
was propoſed, and erabracing the truth 
Wherever they ſhould. find it. They cul- 
led out from every Philoſopher what was 

excellent in him, and without confining 
themſelves to any. Maſter, or any Sett of 

Hypotbeſes, they only propoſed. to. exa- 
mine all, and chuſe the beſt. Hence they 
took the name of Eclefics, or the Chu- 
fers. This was. an excellent preparation 
for the Chriſtian Religion, ſo that when. 
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the Goſpel v was preached at Aist 
ſeveral of theſe Eclectic Philoſophers em- 


braced it, and having become Doctors 


amongſt the Chriſtians, founded the fa- 


mous Chriſtian Catechetical School of 
that City. The firſt who preſided in it 
| was Athenagoras. He was ſucceeded by 

Pantaenus and he by Clement of Alex- 


andria, who expreſly declares himſelf an 
Eclectic. And he was ſucceeded in this 


6 Employment by the great Origen. This 


Eclectic method ſpread itſelf from Egypt 


: into all the Provinces of Aſia and Africa. 


The Chriſtians were indeed confmed in it 
fomewhat more than the Pagans, but in 


very agreeable to the Goſpel. 
the too good opinion they had of them, 
they followed them likewiſe in what was 


EC: 
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time they likewiſe came to take great 


liberties, by tranſplanting into their Re- 
ligion ſeveral of the ancient Philoſophers“ 


Tenets. In morality they chiefly follow- 


ed the Stoics, whoſe Precepts they found 
ut, from 


= bad,” in an* auſterity * and ſeverity much 
& — greater 
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greater chan Jeſus Chriſt and bi Apoſtles 1 
have required. This gave riſe to the 
humor of placing much Religion in re- 
tiring into Deſarts and monaſteries, and 


_ abſtaining from ſome ſorts of food, ei- 7 


ther perpetually or at particular ſeaſons. 
The Eclectics did not find that any of 
the Philoſophers had written better upon 
the Divinity and Genii, the Soul and 
theſe things that do not fall under the 
ſenſes, than Plato and his followers, and 
therefore they adopted very many f 


their notions in theſe matters. It was 


their opinion that the Genii, as ſo many 
Angels or Meſſengers, were employed © 
by God in conducting the affairs of men; kl 
and this introduced amongſt Chriſtians 
the worſhip of Angels and departed 
ſaints, In Logic the Eclectics preferred 
Ariſtotle before all others, and ſo came 
to employ the Diſtinctions and Subtilities 
"WE: this Philoſopher in explaining the 
' Dodrines of our Holy Religion; and 
hence was introduced all that dark un- 


2 intelligible 
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O intelligible. 1 jargon into the x 
_ Chriſtian Theology which hath obſcured 
it's brightneſs, and made the cleareſt 
Truths become matters of the darkeſt. 


| Jutigation. Now it was that the abſtruce 
 Philoſophic Terms of Subſtance, Eſſence, 
and the like, were brought into Chriſtian 
Divinity; and as theſe could never be 
explained, Contentions about them were 
never to ceaſe. So ſoon did our watch- 
ful Enemy ſow. Tares with the good 
Seed; and they have afforded him a moſt 

5 plentiful Crop of miſchief every Day 
ſince. St. Paul certainly foreſaw this, 
when he adviſed the Coloſſians, Beware 
lleſt any man ſpoil you through Philoſo- 
phy and vain deceit, after the tradition 
of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Chriſt. This Humor of 
Philoſophizing ſoon ſhewed itſelf in a 
vaſt variety of Sects or Hereſies which 
ſprung up in the Primitive Church, all 
occaſioned by departing from the Reve- 
lation of the Mind of God as contained 


in 


1 
in the Holy Scriptures, and forming, 
every one of them, Schemes of Belief 


according to their ſeveral notions in Phi- 
loſophy; and hence St. Cyprian in his 
67th Epiſtle ſays of the Heretic Nova- 
tian, who had been a Stoic Philoſopher, 


that he retained more obſtinacy and con- 
ceit from his world ly, than he had gain- 


ed gentleneſs and peaceableneſs from 
his Chriſtian, Philoſophy. The Greek 
Philoſophers, in their Metaphyſical Trea- 
tiſes, frequently made uſe of the words 
Hypoſtaſis Subſtance, and Ouſia Eſſence; 
but as they could not form different 
Ideas of them, they uſed them promiſ- 
cuouſly. for each other, which was ſtill 
the occaſion of much wrangling amongſt 
them. But the firſt time theſe. words 
were publicly offered amongſt the Chrif- 
tians to explain their Doctrine was in 
the Year 270, at the ſecond Council a 
of Antioch, in which Paulus Samoſatenus, 
Biſhop of that See, was depoſed, for ſaying, 
that Jeſus Chriſt. was the Creature of _ 
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| God the Fucher. Some of that Council 
| then propoſed, and amongſt the reſt Paul 
himſelf, that Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould, by 
| their Decree, be acknowledged as Jabel 
of the fame Subſtance or Eſſence witk 
the Father. This occaſioned much al- 
tercation amongſt the Biſhops, but it p 
was at laſt carried in the negative, and 
this word was rejected as productive of 
endleſs diſputes, "The account which Dr. 
Cave gives us of this affair, from Atha- 
naſius, Baſil and others, is very curious, 
and I have therefore inſerted it at the 
bottom of this Page. ' Diſputes concern- 
ing theſe words, "Os ve my eaſily : 
1 8 | e 
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Ex A 15 Synod. 708.) aht collifunt” | 
Samoſatenum vo 3uodoioy in Chriſto agnoviſſe. Ve- 
rum non aliud eo loco dicit, Athanaſius quam 
Paulum ex detorto Catholicorum vocabulo Sophiſ- 
ticum argumentum contra Chriſti Divinitatem ex - 

Teogitaſſe; nempe niſi confteremur Chriſtum, ex 
a Deum factum eſſe, ſequeretur ipſum Patri 


elle duiccior, AC 1 eſſe ſubſtantias, unam 
quidam 
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imagine, carried on in private from this 


time. But in about fifty years they be- 


came very public. After the Death of 
Achillas Biſhop of Alexandria two of 
the Preſbyters of that City, Arius and 
Alexander, were ſet up in nomination, 


by the Clergy and People, to ſucceed 


him. Philoftorgius, the Arian Hiſtorian, 


poſſitively ſays that Arius had moſt votes, 


but that he generouſly and modeſtly de- 
clined it in favor of his Competitor. 


Be that as it will, Alexander became 
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quidam primariam, duas ex Wa r o 


Laludg enim & craſſo ſenſ a vocabulum acceptit, 
quaſi in Eſſentia Divina, perinde ac in rebus 
corporeis uſu venit, ut ab una ſubſtantia, altera, 
eaque diverſa, derivetur: Quo circa ne hac voce 
hæretici ulterius abuterenter, filentio ſupprimen- 
dam cenſuerunt Patres Antiocheni; non quod Ca- 
tholicum vocis ſenſum damnarent, ed ut omnem 
 Sophiftice cavellandi occaſſonem baereticis praeriperent, 


ut ex Athanaſio, Baſilio, aliiſque abunde liquet. 
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Biſtop. As 10 it was ** Cuſtom wor. werd 
body there, we may7 eaſily ſuppoſe that 
He and Arius had attended the Philoſo- 
> phic and Catechetic Schools eſtabliſhed 
in that City. Here they were early i in- 
ſtructed in Philoſophy as well as Chriſ- 
tianity, and had got the common failing, 
viz. an Iteh for harangueing and diſpu- 


ting on the moſt abſtruſe Subjects. ä 


happened one Day that Alexander dif. 

courſing, in the preſence of his Preſby- 
ters and the reſt of the Clergy, on the 
Trinity, aſſerted that in the Trinity there 


was an Unity; Arius, ſuppoſing the 


Biſhop to mean it in the Sabellian 
Senſe, contradicted Him and diſputed 
againſt his aſſertion in this manner, that 
if the Father begat the Son, then the 
Son had a. — of Subſiſtence, 

_ 


„ Sabellius was an + edits Philoſopher, and 
maintained that there was but one *"Y'acraoy or 
_ Subſtance in the Deity, and that the Diſtinction 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, proceeded from his 
different ways of 8 Mani 85 
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| when he was not a Son and therefore _ 


produced or made by the Father out 


of nothing. This controverſy, thus un- 


happily begun, engaged many perſons 


on each fide, and cauſed great diſputes, 
eſpecially- at Alexandria, where the Bi- 


ſhop and Arius were looked upon as 
the Heads. of the contending parties; 
which occaſioned Conſtantine the Great, 


who was the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, to 


write a Letter to them, in which he 


blames them both, Alexander for pro- 
pounding nice and fubtil queſtions to his 


Preſbyters, and Arius for returning an- 
ſwers concerning things never 10 be thought 
of, or if once thought of, to be immed:- 
ately ftifled' in the profoundeſt ſilence. Bur 
this had no effect upon Alexander, who 
ſoon after convened a Council of Egyptian 
Biſhops, and in it excommunicated Arius- 


and ſeveral others, Biſhops and Preſby- 


ters; who declared themſelves of his 


opinion. Karius then retired into Paleſ- 


tine 
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| tine and complained every where of the 


| Biſhop's ſeverity. His Cauſe was heard 


and eſpouſed by the. Biſhops of Aſia, 


particularly by Euſebius and Nikomedia, 
Euſebius of Ceſarea, and Paulinus of 
Tyre, who wrote to Alexander, intreat- 
ing him to remit of his diſpleaſure and 
reſtore Arius. This Alexander refuſed. 
Whereupon the next Year (323) the. 
Aſian Biſhops, who protected Arius, held 
a Council in Bithinia, wherein they de- 
clared Arius Orthodox, and worthy of 
the Communion of the Church. Thus 
Councils were held againſt Councils, and 
| Biſhops. engaged againſt Biſhops, in the 
fierceſt animoſities concerning opinions 
which wiſe men thought they had better 
have left undecided. The very next Year 
324 Conſtantine ſent Hoſius Biſhop of 
Corduba, to hold another Council at 
Alexandria about this affair. Hoſius, 
being a moderate man, did what he could 
to reconcile theſe contending parties, but 
finding all his endeavors ineffectual, he 
would 


Et 2 
vould decide nothing. Theſe Contes 
ons amongſt the Chriſtians raiſed ſuch 
contempt of them in the Heathens of 
Alexandria that they expoſed and ridi- 
culed them in their public theatrical 
Plays and Entertainments. The good 
Emperor, grieved at all this, refolved to 
put an end for ever to theſe diſorders, | 
and therefore the next Year 325 ſum- 
moned a Council of Biſhops from all 
Parts to determine this Controverſy be- 
tween Alexander and Arias. Fhis Coun- 
cil met at Nice, where theſe bold Cham 
pions came, each to defend his cauſe. 
This occaſioned many tedious debates. 
Conſtantine then deſired Euſebius Biſhop. 
of Ceſarea, who was the moſt learned 
man of that time, to draw up a Creed 
or Confeſſion to which they might all 
agree. He did fo, and the Emperor 
was much pleaſed with his draught, But 
A” and his party were quite diſ- 
faticfied with it, for it wanted the word. 
d acdios of the ſame Subſtance with the 
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Father. The Einpetor tals the lune 
ing this might put an end to all alter- 
cation, and therefore recommended it to 


the Council to put it in, and it was done 
accordingly. But did this produce the 
Peace which the good Emperor intended? 
Soon, too foon he found that it had the 
moſt contrary effect: for the matter of 
the Diſpute, which could never be de- 
termined, ſtill remaining, both parties 
carried on the contention with ſo much 
violence and heat as ſoon raiſed a moſt 
deſtructive flame, which has continued 
burning in the Chriſtian Church ever 
ſince; and will continue while the paſ- 
ſions, the ignorance and the pride of men 
afford it fuel: for I think I may ven- 
ture to ſay that the inſerting that unin- 
telligible word into the Nicene Creed; 
has, by a fatal concatenation, been wle | 
occaſion of all the diſputes which have 
ariſen amongſt Chriſtians: from that Day 
to this; as I believe will appear by going 
on a little further with the hiſtory of it. 
; ALEXANDER 
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ALEXANDER had brought, in his 
train to the Council, a young Eccleſiaſtic 
of Alexandria named Athanaſius, who by 
his forwardneſs and a ready knack at 
diſputing, made a great figure ſupporting 
the Opinion of his Patron: and Alexander 
dying, in a little time, Athanaſius was 
Choſen to ſucceed him, who, with the 
warmeſt zeal, oppoſed Arius and all his 
| followers ever after. And now it was 
that Athanaſius and Arius took the lead 
as the Chiefs in theſe fierce Contentions. 
But how ſhall I proceed in the diſmal 
Story! O that we could draw an im- 
pervious Veil over-all the dreadful Scenes 
that follow, and hide for ever from the 
Eyes of men thoſe Excommunications, 
Impriſonments, Confiſcations, Baniſhments, 
Inſurrections, Murders, Maſſacrees and 
Tortures brought on Chriſtians by one 
another, for not underſtanding and pro- 
feſſing what all parties acknowledged 
cond not - op underſtood. But ſince theſe 
thin 85 
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"things are ſo well known to the world 
that they cannot now be concealed, I 
will uſt relate ſo much of them as is ne- 
ceſfary to bring me to my propoſed point, 
viz. to ſhew how the word PERSON 
Laube to be brought in into theſe PIs: 


9 in ah Council of Nice, 
3 r at any time before, had there any 
Propoſal been made to acknowledge the 
Confubſtantiality of the Holy Ghoſt with 
the Father and the Son. On the con- 

a trary, ſeveral Biſhops who ſubſcribed the 
Nicene Creed, and particularly the great 
Euſebius Biſhop of Ceſarea, after this 
expreſly calls the Holy Ghoſt one of the 
Creatures that were made by the Son. 
But Athanaſius that he might complete 
his Trinity, was the firſt who ever aſ- 
ſerted that the Holy Ghoſt was of: the 
: fame Subſtance with the Father and the 
Son, and introduced the Phraſes of ws 
Gaiz_one Eſſence, and rp; brörastig three 
which ſtrange language gave 
great 


r 
great offence even to many of his o.]n 
party. He behaved himſelf ſo indiffe-, 
rently, to ſay no worſe, in the exerciſe 

of his Epiſeopal office at Alexandria, 
that many complaints were ſoon brought 
againſt him: and in the Year 331 
he was cited by the command of the 
Emperor, to appear before a Synod of. 
Biſhops | to be held at Ceſarea in the 
Year 334, to anſwer theſe complaints. 0 
But he did not obey this Citation. Up- 
on which the next Year 335 Conſtan- 
tine ordered a Council to be held at 
Tyre, and Athanaſius to be cited be- 
fore them afreſh, to clear himſelf, if 
he could, - of the Crimes laid, to his 
charge; and he wrote to Athanaſius, 
=: wm ſame” time, that he ſhould not 
fail come there; and expreſſed 
nmel in ſuch terms as ſhewed that 
be was highly diſpleaſed with his con- 
duct. And here I muſt obſerve that 
all the Arcqunts we haye of Athana- 
frus from this time are taken from 


tw >. 


u oon writings and thoſe: who have 
copied from them: for Philoſtorgius, 
and other Hiſtorians of the Arian Party, 


have been either deſtroyed, or elſe lye 
now ſo cloſely ſecreted and concealed 
in the preſent Libraries, that we only 
ſee Athanaſius's Actions are repreſented 
by himſelf, always in the beſt light, 
and his Proſecutors always in the worſt. 
I ſhall therefore now only mention a 
few bare matters of fact which he him- 
ſelf hath informed us of and leave the 
Reader to make his own reflexion up- 
on them. He came to the Council of 
Tyre, attended by a great number of 
Egyptian Biſhops in his train. Here 
he was accuſed of many Crimes of 
which he ſays he was quite, innocent; 


but acknowledges that the Council were 


ſo cautious of paſſing a raſh ſentence 
againſt him, that they ſent a Committee. 
of themſelves all the way into Egypt, 
to enquire, upon the ſpot, concerning 
: ſome facts which were ſaid to have been 
committed 


* 


. ceedings before him: and when they 


rut 


committed chere. He fays indeed this 

Committee was compoſed of his Ene- 
mies and that he withdrew from Tyre 
before they returned, and acknowledges, 
that upon their report to the Council, 
hew as condemned and depoſed from his 
Biſhopric. He fled to Conſtantinople 
and defired to be heard by the Emperor; 
but He would not ſee him. And all 
he could obtain was, that Conſtantine 
wrote to the Biſhops of the Council to 
come to Court to give him a particular 
Account of this whole affair, Upon this 
they ſent fix Biſhops to lay their pro- 


came, they accuſed Athanaſius of other 


Crimes beſides thoſe that were judged 
in the Council. All which exaſperated 
the Emperor to fo high a Degree 
he immediately baniſhed him to Triers, 
a City in Germany; and here he re- 
mained till the Emperor's Death. But 

while the Council of Tyre was ſitting, 

Conſtantine | ordered the Biſhops who 

| | compoſed 


„ 

compoſed it to repair to Jeruſalem, te 
the Dedication of a magnificent Church 
which he had erected there. When 
they had performed. this office they held 
a. Council in that City, in which they 
abſolved Arius and his followers from 
the Sentences which had been pronounced 


againſt them at Alexandria and elſewhere, 


received them into the Communion of 
the Church, and wrote a Synodical Let- 

ter to the Egyptians and Alexandrians 
wherein they inform them, that they had 
received Arius and his party,, ſince they 
were ſatisfied that their Doctrines were 
Rite Oridedev, | 


: Olea tai, ſoon hes! the Coun- | 
: ci of Nice had ſhewn great countenance 
to the Arian party, and in the Year 
337 was baptized by Euſebius Biſhop of 
Nicomedia, who had all along been the 
chief defender of Arius and his opinions. 
Upon this Emperor's Death, the Empire, 
according to his Will, was divided 
n amongſt 


„„ 
amongſt his three Sons, who, by mutual 
agreement, recalled all the Biſhops that 
had been baniſhed by their father, to 
cheir ſeveral Sees; and then Athanaſius 
returned to Alexandria. But he was 
ſoon after accuſed by his Enemies to 
Conſtantius the Emperor of ſtirring up 
ſedition in the City, of impriſoning and 
ſeverely uſing many innocent people, and 
of ſelling, for his own uſe, the Corn 
which the Emperor had given to be 
diſtributed amongſt the poor and widows 
of Alexandria, Upon theſe accuſations 
Conſtantius wrote a very ſharp Letter 
to Athanaſius, who thereupon got to- 
' gether a Synod of Egyptian Biſhops .in 
the Year 339, and they all teſtified for 
Athanaſius's innocence in theſe particu- 
lars. But this did not preſerve him 
from proſecution : for the Emperor call- 
cd a Council at Antioch in the Year 34r 
to judge of Athanaſius's Caſe : and the 
firſt thing the Council did was to De- 
ns him again, and Conſecrate Gregory 
„ | 


481 
of Cappadocia Biſhop of Alexandria in 

his ſtead; and they then made and ſub- 
ſcribed a New Creed, in which the of- 
fenfive word (Homoouſios) was quite 
left out. Athanaſius now finding his 
Caſe hopeleſs — Deprived of his Bi- 
ſhopric, and another in poſſeſſion of it, 
formed a moſt deſperate reſolution, un- 
wWorthy of a Chriſtian Biſhop, and which 


bath had the moſt fatal Conſequences, 


He appealed from the Council of Antioch 
and the Emperor, to Julius Biſhop of 
Rome led to that City, and put him- 
ſelf under the protection of that Prelate, 


Julius highly delighted with this Event, 


as it was an acknowledgment that his 
Juriſdiction is above all others, moſt 
gladly received him and his Appeal. And 
this laid the foundation of the Papal Su- 
premacy, upon which hath been built ſuch 
a Superſtructure of Dominion, of Doc- 
trines and Worſhip, as hath aſtoniſhed 
the thinking world ever ſince. Now 
Athanaſius was highly careſſed, and dig- 

nified 
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niſied with the Title of Saint. His 
Opinions muſt be defended to give the 
better pretext for defending his perſon ; 


and: ſo the Athanaſian Homoouſian Doc- q 


trine, which had been condemned by the 
Eaſtern Biſhops, at the ſame time with 
Athanaſius himſelf, muſt be taken up 
at Rome as the great pretence for de- 
edis the much ie Saunt. | 

1. 

1 nus n ſtood 3 in the Year 347, E 
when the Emperor Conſtans who govern- 
ed the Weſt, and his Brother Conſtantius 
who ruled in the Eaſt, vaſtly ſcandalized 
at the unchriſtian diſputes which had 
prevailed ſo long i in the Chriſtian Church, 
reſolved to join in putting an utter end 
to them: and for this good purpoſe 
they ſummpned a Council of the Biſhops 
from both their Dominions, to be held 
at Sardica, a. City of Illyricum. And 
hither they all repaired. And now 1 
believe the Chriſtian Reader will expat - 
that theſe good and learned men, being 
e ö . 
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Emperors, will certainly apply themſelves 
to heal thoſe dangerous wounds which | 
former diſſentions had made. How they 


SF] 
˖ ether for ſo good a Work, en- 
_ Touraged © and fupported by the _ "a 


did this will now appear. The Faftern 


= Biſhops, Who had depoſed Athanaſius, 
and ſome others, propofed, before they 
| would go upon any bther bufineßs, that 
| the Sentences which they had paſſed 
upon theſe Offenders Thould be acknow- 
| edged by che whole Council as juſt, 


and zbey be excluded from all Ecadfiaf. 


| tical Communion. © The Weſtern Biſhops, 


moſt of them ſtrongly attached to Julius 


= of Rome, refuſed to agree to this 


hah The Eaſtern Biſhops, perceiving 


by this refuſal that their Authority and 
Juriſdiction were to be called in queſtion 


by the Pope and his party, retired from 


the City of Sardica to Philippopolis in 


Thrace, and there held a Council, which 


they called indeed the Council of Sardica, 
becauſe they had been ſummoned to that 


place, 


— 


EN 
place, and the Council began there, 
And from Philippopolis they wrote 2 
Letter, which they dated from Sardica, 
addreſſed to all the Biſhops of the world, 
in which they exclaim againſt Athanafius 
and ſome others, and repreſent them as 
the wickedeft rogues living. They de- 
clare that they cannot join with the 
| Biſhops in the Weſt, becauſe they had 
received into their Communion” thoſe 
Biſhops, who were depoſed 3 in the Eaſt: 
and upon account of this violation of 7 
their Authority they excommunicated ſe- 
veral of the Weſtern Biſhops, and amongſt - 
the reſt Hoſius the Preſident of the 
Council, and Julius Biſhop of Rome, 
They complain that the whole world 
was turned upſide down, and the whole 
Church diſturbed for the fake of one 
or. two turbulent wicked fellows. - They | 
accuſe the Biſhops of the Weſt of Arro- 
ganee; and ſeverely reprove them for 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh a new Law, by 
king: the liberty to examine over again 
D3 : What 
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E Fir 1 been determined in the "Eaſt 
_ They obſerve that the ancient 
| we fins of the Church is contrary to 
i ra Qtice ; 3 and that the Judgments 
Eo _ in RE Eaſt ought to be confirmed 
=: the Weſt, as thoſe of the Weſt were 

rived. in the Eaſt: and they prove 

this Rule by ſeveral examples. Laſtly 
"| they add. their Confeſſion of F aith, with- 
out the word Homoouſios. This Epiſ- 
He is inſcribed particularly to Gregory 
Biſhop of Alexandria, to Amphion of 


5 Nicomedia, ſome others, and to all 


the Biſhops of the world. While theſe 
things were tranſacting at Philippopolis, 
the Weſtern Biſhops at Sardica were 
not idle on their part. They determi- 


=... ned that no alteration ſhould be made 
. the Creed. in the Council of Nice. 


They. acquitted Athanaſius of all the 
i ſentences pronounced againſt him, and 
; reſtored, him to the communion of the 
Church, they excommunicated and de- 


z poſed, in their. turn, eight of the Eaſt- 
ern 
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ern Biſhops, 4 were moſt active: in 

che Council at Philippopolis; and . 
confirm to Julius, Biſhop of Rome, 
the power of receiving Appeals from 
all parts of the world. Theſe Conten- 

tions amongſt. the Biſhops neceſſarily : 
produced many Tumults amongſt the 
People, eſpecially at Alexandria, in one 
of which many were killed on both 
ſides, and amongſt the reſt Gregory the 
Biſhop. Conſtantius who had conceived 


a great diſlike to Athanaſius, and accu 1 


| ſed him as the Author of all the Miſ- 
chief, was very deſirous to have him 
y condemned. in the Weſt as he had been 155 
ſo remarkably - in. the Eaſt, and there- 
fore, when he was Maſter of the whole 


Roman Empire, by the Death of If =_ 


Brothers, he aſſembled a Council, 


the Year 353, at Arles in France, 1. 1 


the Weſtern Biſhops only: and hither 
the Pope ſent for Legates, Vincentius 
| Biſhop of Capua, and another Biſhop of 
Web -AMPANIa, Marcellus ; and here, after 
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a Tong hearing, all the Biſhops, and; 
amongſt the reſt, the Popes Legates 
themſelves, fubſcribed the Condemnation 

of Athanaſius, Paulinus of Triers only 
_ refuſing, . who for this reaſon was ſent ü 
into baniſhment.” 


1 $HOULD tire my Readers patience 
| were I to 'recount how the Athanaſian 
Homocuſian Doctrine roſe and fell in 


ite ſeeral ſubſequent Councils of Sir- 


mium, Milan, Beziers, Antioch, Ancyra, 
Ariminum, Seleucia, and Conſtantinopke 
and therefore I leave them nenen 
for the preſent, that we may haften to 


the Couneil of Alexandria held by Ache . 


naſius himſelf. After the death of Con- 
ſtantius the Emperor, and George the 
- Biſhop, who was Killed in another tu- 
mult of the Alexandrians, Athanafius 
| Had taken poſſeſſion of his old See again. 


From the year 325, when he argued 


| - ftrenuouſly in the Council of Nice 
1 for the Homoouſian Doctrine, he had 
2M ſeen 
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| ken, how: violently. - this Doctrine had 
deen oppoſed, and that many who wiſhed 
him well, ſtill diſliked. the nice diſtincti- 
on which he had invented of (Mia Ouſia) 
one Eſſence, and (Tries Hypoſtaſeis) 
three Subſtances in the Trinity. He. - 
therefore now either thought it prudent, 
or found himſelf compelled, to give up 
at laſt, in his own. City of Alexandria, 
his, own favourite Notion, or rather his 
own fayourite words, for Notion neither 


he nor any body elſe could have of his Þ 


diſtinction; and here in this Council, in 
the year 362, it was determined that 
they who ſay there are three Hypoſtaſes, 
or Subſtances in the Trinity, are of tbe 
ſame opinion with thoſe who. ſay there 
is but one, becauſe they take the ſame 
word in different ſenſes. And now the 
Latins being likewiſe aſhamed of the. 
words, hitherto commonly uſed by them 
to expreſs this Doctrine in their lan- 
. guage, una Eſſentia, & Tres Subſtantiae, 
chought fit to change the Stile, and i in 
D 4 imitation 
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2 imitation of their friends « at | Alexandria, 

to fay there Was but una Sübſtantia, one 
5 and Tres  Perſonae, © Three 
Perſons in the Deity; and fo the word © 
Eſſentia loft it's Place intirely, and the 


1 word Subſtantia was put in it's ſtead; 


and the word Perfona introduced in we 
place of Subſtantia; and ſo theſe words 

have been ufed in the Latin Theology ; 
Teer fince. But whether they convey 


Y any clearer Idea than the former to any 


| other man I know not. Sure T am 
| they are equally obſcure to me. Indeed 
g many learned men, who were intereſted 
in the Point, have employed their utmoſt 
ſubtilty in giving new meanings to the 
word Perſon, in order to reconcile the 
world to it, in a Divine Senſe. But 
all they have ſaid about it may be re- 
duced to theſe two meanings, either 
that it ſignifies a diftinet intelligent Being, 
or ſome certain Mode, Quality or manner 
of Acting in ſuch a Being. But either 
ef theſe: ſignifications 1 to the Di⸗ 

vine 


* 


tp 1 


vine Nature in the ceconomy of our 
redemption involves in it ſueh inextrica- 
ble difficulties, and is attended with 


fuch Conſequences, makes it irreconcile+ 


| Readers, and I amongſt the reſt, hear- 


tily wiſh we had been pleaſed to let us 
Know too what meaning he has of the 


word Perſon thus applied, 19 had Yo. 
us a fair definition of itt. K 


* 


W may now he Now! ths Greek 


1 words Ovoia Eſſence, f and Terdeabig Sub- = 

ſtance came unhappily to be tranſplanted = 
from Philoſophy into Chriſtian Theology;. 1 
what infinite confuſions they have occa- 
ſioned in the Chriſtian Church, and how 


and when the Latin words Subſtance came 


able to Human Reaſon. The ingenious 
Mr. Jones, in his Anſwer to the Eſſaß WW 
on Spirit, fays, We know what 'we - 
mean when we apply the word Perm 
to the Godhead, and ſcorn” any low 
* equivocations about it. Many of his 
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0 be tubſtituced - Tor the OY and | s 


4 — Hier, tha ny 80 a” any body 
wo reads the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
| and Syſtems of Divinity, muſt remember 
| that the words Ouſia ſometimes: ſignifies 
| Efferice and ſometimes Subſtance; and 
| Hypoſtafis ſometimes fignifies Su eg 
aud ſometimes Perſon, juſt according ta 
the Scheme or Syſtem of Divinity which 
g _ the * has ward. | 
| hots: before. 1 end this Edlay on "the 
| word Subſtance, I beg leave juſt to take 
notice of another ſtrange abuſe of it 
Fo 1 the new invented term 7. ranſulſtanti- 
lion, which, a few Centuries. ago, was 
found out to denote a moſt wonderful 
change ſaid. to be performed when there 
Was Hothing at all done. That Bread 
may be changed into Fleſh we every 
day experience in our food and. nouriſh- 
ment, but then we do not ſay that the 
Subftance of the Bread is changed, but 


the Mode. The ſame Subſtance which ; 
was in the form af Bread yeſterday, is. 


* 


Whoever. ſalcl that in any Vitrveation = | 


or in any other chemical transformation 
the Subſtance- of the Body was changed. 
That remains, though the form may be 
greatly altered. But the Gentlemen of 
the Church of Rome tell us, with the 
greateſt confidence, that the Subſtance | 
of the Bread, in what they call the Sa- 
3 of the Altar, is changed into 
the Subſtance of the Body and. Blood 
i of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. And. this 
Change they call by the new term Tran- 
ſubſtantiation. But how they came to be 


fo intimately acquainted with Subſtance as fl 


to know, and to know infallihly as they © 


| pretend, the difference. between the” g 
faxce of Bread and Wine and- of human 
Fleſh and Blood is out of che, reach: 
_of my Philoſophy an Faith 209+; and 
1 believe out of theirs. Could, they = 
perform a Metamorphoſis or Fransfor- 
mation in this affair, we might be the 
better able to judge of it: but to per- 
A D 6 form. 


tantiation is ta perform 
the ſpecific A 5 of - «; 
of the ſeveral Subjects whic 
Fe. 2158 
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" ſignifies 
oll tion * Articles to bes believed : 
and agreeably to this it is eee in. 
e 0 the word e e 


5 | uence upon oury 
aQions, 20 ww 19 of” the laſt / im | 


ced to . re 4 Die 
dies Which reſult Nag the ſevetal relar 
tions he | 
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"Beings about him. He is eaſy to Aa- 


ſelf and to the reſt of the world: with 
which he 1 is. * „ 


Buro 4 time 10 our Bleſſed 88 
viour, / the Heathens believed ſo many 
abſurd Doctrines concerning their Gods, WM 
chat all the Nations of the Earth were 
corrupted to the laſt degree in their 
ſentiments and Practices. From their be- 
ef in ſome of theſe Gods, they learned WM 
Drunkenneſs and filthy Exceſs; from 
others, War, Havock and. Desi = | 
from others, the moſt. ſhocking Impu- FÞ} 
rities and Senſualities; and from others, | 
Fraud, Theft, and Robbery. The Jews 
Ukewiſe were greatly corrupted in their 
notions of Religion. The Sadducees 
openly declared againſt Spiritual Beings 
and a future ſtate. The Phariſees were 
ſtrict indeed in. obſerving external ap- 
pearances and outward Ceremonies; but 
preſuming on. theſe as ſufficient they 
Ta to. purify.. their. hearts; and 
a) 


"= 
. 


; | in 6: ro&ifh--theſk arciible = 


orders, God was graciouſly pleaſed, in 


his own good time, to ſend his Beloved. 
Was a Man, veſted indeed with divine 
duty, and to lead us to happineſs by 


the performance of it; to give us, in 
his own example, a perfect pattern of 
alt virtue, and at laſb to ſacrifice his 
Aife itſelf and ſuſfer the moſt ignominious 
death, to obtain pardon and immortal 
-life for thoſe who ſhould nes in kim 
was the glorious Perſon i Whg expect: 7 


F | ed by men, eſpecially by the Jews, un- 


der the name of the NMaſiub, the Chr, 
or the Son of God. When Jeſus of Na- 
 Zareth appeared in the world he mani» 
Feſted himſelf; by moſt convincing: proofs, = 
eſpecially by his Reſurrection from the 

Dead, to be this Divine Perſon : and 


Rog. Do Were lent. all over the earth, 


64.4, 


$ endued with moſt miraculous. poy 
to declare and prove to Ne wa ar 
this Jeſus was the CHRIST wWhorm 
they had ſo long expected: and when 
Men were, by their preaching and mi- 
racles, convinced hereof, and profeſf. 
ed their belief of this Doctrine, they 
were admitted into the Chriftian Reti- 
gion, and baptized in the name of the 
one God and Father of all, of h 
Jeſus 'hriſt, and of his Holy Spirit. 
And the Belief and Profeſſion of this. 
one Propoſition, that Jeſus of Naza- 
reth is 1 2 Chriſt, was all that was 
required by the Apoſttes from their 


Proſelytes,. whether Jews or Gentiles, 8 1 


in order to be thus admitted to the 

participation of the advan tages revealed 
and purchaſed by our Bleſſed Redeem- 
er: for this one Propoſition included 
in it a Belief of the Wonders of his 
Life and Death. But in proceſs of time, 
when the particular accounts of theſe 
were publiſhed wb te * who had 
oh certain. 


E. 65 x: 
certain. proofs. of the facts which they 
" kits, then an explicit declaration of a 
belief of theſe facts was required in or- | 
der, to be admitted to the privilege. of 


| Baptiſm. And. hence it was that almoſt 
every Biſhop in the primitive Churck 


drew up a Summary of theſe Doctrines. 
or facts which was to be uſed in ad- 
miting perſons to Baptiſm in. their re- 
ſpective Dioceſes, and theſe were called 
: Creeds. - And it; is very remarkable that 


all theſe . agree in the main, though 


- there is unavoidably ſome ſmall diffe- 
xence in the expreſſion. :T hus far. things 
were carried on in the Chriſtian world 
with unanimity and concord, though a 
little interrupted by the abſurd' DoErines 
of thoſe vain People who called them- 
elves Gnoſtics from their pretending, to 


#now much more than others. But they 
were of little importance and ſhort con- 
tinuance; for they, by breaking i into ſeve- 
| ral parties, ſoon confounded one another; ; 
and ad of Men themſelves by this 

HH 
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ſuperior knowledge, which they boaſted 
ape they fell into loweſt contempt by the 


groſſeſt ignorance which they diſcovered, 


on every occaſion.” Indeed the learned | 


| KNifſtorian of the Apoſtles? Creed thinks 
that many Articles of it were framed 


in oppoſition to theſe abſurd People. 
But this is doing them too much honor. 


It is likewiſe oppoſing the brighteſt. Sun- 


ſhine to dhe Bs of: A. Candle. To 


oppoſing 


che PE Matters . yd, en of 
our Saviour in the Goſpels, to the fan- 


ciful Reveries of theſe ignorant Enthu- 


ſiaſts! No — That Creed ſeems to, have 


been framed. very early as a Summary 
of the Chriſtian's Faith to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Jewiſh and Heathen world : 
as it might indeed afterwards diſtinguiſh 
them from the follies and ravings of 
the Baſilidians, Valentinians, Marcionites 
and other whimſical .. fre the G vol 
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mae i Se, ach hr bes 
antiquity, is called the Apoſtles, there 
are ſet ral other Creeds recorded by the 
Ancients, © We have a Creed. in Irenzeus, _ 
the Creed of i Origen, | the Creed of 
Furtullian; the Creed of Cyprian, the 
Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus, the 
Cived of Lucian the Martyr, the Creed 


Paleſtine, the creed of Alexandria, the 
Creed of Antioch, the Nicene Creed as 


firſt publiſhed. by the Council of Nice, 
and the Nicene Creed: as enlarged. by 
the Ebuncil of Conſtantineple. From 
alf which I would obſerve that they all 
rofeſs a Belef in the Father, Son, and 
y Ghoſt, Bur the firſt of them that 


"mentions any thing like a Trinity in 
Unity, and an Unity in Trinity, is that 
f Lucian the Martyr, about the end 
of the third Century, when the Platonic 


Philoſophy WAS very prevalent amongſt 
Chriſtians. 


— $ . 1 


Chriſtians. * an's wo 1 1 relate by 
Athanaſius himſelf are theſe 15 5 6 


Cola, Th de ovupania iy In Subſtance. ten are 


= things, in NNE they. are 
bp ee chat: the Nicene Creed, 
made in the fourth- Century, when Peo- 


ples Paſſions ' and Rage againſt each 
other were exceſſive, was the firſt Creed 


that ends with Anathemas and Curſes 


againſt ſuch as would net male pro- 
feſſion of the ſame belief. And from 
this, All the Creed-makers afterwards 
took the fatal example. Every Party | 
heneeforward ſeems to vye with each 


other whick of them can beſt wield the 


Arms of the Almighty, and throw. abaut 


his thunders with the ſureſt deſtruction. 
Vain and preſumptuous Man! How 


daring oftentimes to curſe whom. God 
hath bleſſed; and to thruſt out of the 


Church whom God will receive into h : 


- Lingdom, | 
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er (Council of Nice,. by ace 


5 into their Creed, laid the Hu. : 


| dation of thoſe endleſs diſputes, hatreds 


and perſecutions, which have ſo heartily 


= plagued the Chriſtian world from thoſe 


remote times down to this very day. 
No wonder therefore that Sabinus a Ma- 
cedonian Biſhop | called them a Council 


| | of Fools. The very Men who introdu- 
1 ced this term acknowledged that it could 


not be explained: for how can it, ſince 
it conveys no Idea to the mind. K 
ſeems indeed to have been given out as 


| | 2M the Watch-word or Shibboleth of the 
5 Party, who were. reſolved to ruin all 


| __ could not, or would not pronounce 
it. It muſt grieve every good mind to 


_ behold, on this occaſion, ſo remarkable 


an inſtance of the infirmity of human 
Nature as we ſee in the greateſt man of 


. that Council, Euſebius Pamphilus Biſhop 


of Cæſarea. He declared himſelf againſt 
8 Bs A 
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che Emperor Conſtantine: adviſed the re- 
ceiving of it, he, contrary to his own 


| ſentiments, ſubmitted like the reſt-; 7 and 
wrote an. Epiſtle to the Clergy and Peo- 
ple of his Dioceſe, in which he attempts 


to give them his reaſons for ſo doing. 


But whoever reads it muſt diſcern what 
. perplexity and diſtreſs of mind he way 


then in. He acknowledges that he was 


firſt againſt this word. Then he owns 
it to be inexplicable, and afterwards, he 
goes about to explain it. And how 
does he do this? Why, By telling us 


what it does not ſignify, but never what 
it does. And, in ſhort, fairly acknow- 


he was ſoon after at liberty to declare 
his real ſentiments. The Emperor him- 


ſelf changed his Conduct, conceived a 
violent diſlike to Athanaſius, who. had 


been the great ſtickler for the offenſive 
word, and united himſelf to the Arian 


Party 


this word from the beginning : but whey 


ledges that is was to pleaſe the good 
Emperor he ſubſcribed this Creed, But 


| 
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| Pte wo had oppoſed its and. in 
| Council held at Tyre in the year 333 
by his Authority, had Athanaſius con- 

demned, anda New Creed was made anal 
_ enjoined, in Which the word ucts ia; was 
quite obliterated. In this Council Euf 
ius Pamphilus bore a great Part; an 

iome time after, the Emperor was bap- 
Sed by Euſebius Biſhop of Nicomedia, 
ho had been a more zealous Supporter | 
of Arivs and his Party than ever his 
Names · ſake of Cæſarea had been. And 
now the Oppoſers of the Athanaſian 
Homoouſian Doctrine began to be called 
Euſebians from theſe two great men of 
that name, who declared their diſappra- 
bation of that term. Thus the Chriſtian 
world was divided into two great Secs 
- the Athanafian and Euſebian, who met 
in feveral Councils to make Creeds, and 
to depaſe and anathematize one another. 
This fatal. word was the pretence fer 


contention. They agreed in every thing 


Fee and only — about what they 
all 


all 1 were Wend Sakeseade nhey dd 


nd. In the year 34¹ there 
was.  aflocibled * a Council at Antioch, 
where, there were four ſeveral new Creed 
propoſed, in all which the word 029g 


was left out, and they agreed to the 


laſt, which is to be ſeen in Athanaſius. 
This Council reſtored Arius to the Com- 
munion of the Church, becauſe they fay 
they found his Doctrine to be Ortho- 
ny they depoſed Athanaſius from the 

| Biſhopric "of | le gy and conſecrated. 
Gregory of Cappadocia Biſhop there in 
his ftead. In the year 345 there was 


another Council at Antioch, where they 


made. a very particular Creed of the 


Chriſtian Faith, in which they anathe- 


matize the Exrars of Paulus Samaſatenus, 
Sabellius, Marcellus * and Photinus, 
but Were "RT. careful to leave out of - 
heir 


n 


tenus and Sabellius, it may be proper here to 


| fag famewbat of -Maroetius, He was Biſhop _ 


_ Ancyma 


r 


t 72 1 
PRO Creed the offenſive word Conſub- 
ſtantial. The Biſhops of the Eaſt ſent 

Creed to a Cauncil of the Weſt- 
wy 9 who | were N een 


Ancyra/ in Galatia, and publiſhed a Book in an- 


ſſwer to Aſterius the Arian. In this work Mar- 


cellus would not allow the high honors to Jeſus 
Chriſt that Arius ſuppoſed him to. be poſſeſſed of? 


but plainly aſſerted that dur Bleſſed Saviour "Was 
but a mete man, that he began to exiſt at the 
time of his incarnation, before which he had no 


proper Hy poſtaſis, but lay quieſcent in the mind 
and will of the Father, as a word does in man 


eill actual ſpeaking brings i it forth. He preſented 


+ $4aS+ 


his Book to the Emperor Conſtantine, - but he 


2 referred the matter to the Synod which was then "Git- 
ting ax Conſtantinople 3 36, who cenſured Marcellus 


and depoſed him from his Biſhopric : „ whereupon, 


in imitation of Athanaſius, ke appealed to Pope 


Julius, who, received him kindly ; and Marcellus 


in the year 347 was reſtored to his See, by the 


Council of Sardica, who eſtabliſhed the Pope sau- 
charity; $0 nere rede 


* 


$19159; 39545. 3% 1 
PO Ixus was Biſhop of Sirmium in bungen 


Had been a Diſciple of and held almoſt 
the ſame Tenets. | 


YT : 


at Milan, that they might All Join in 
the ſame Confeſſion. But theſe would 
not receive it, and gave this as a rea- 
ſon, that they would adhere to the Nicene 
Faith, and would receive no other. In 
the year 347 was held the famous Coun- 
cil of Sardica which divided into two 
parties. The Weſtern Biſhops remained 
at Sardica. The Eaſtern Biſhops retired 
to Philippopolis, and each made it's 
different Creed. The Weſtern Prelates 
eſtabliſned the Pope s Power; tlie Eaſterns 

rejected it with great indignation, and 
excommunicated Julius Biſhop of Rome 
as the Leader and Introducer of all Evils, 
and one who opened an Inlet to what 
would overturn all divine Inſtitutions. | 
In the ſecond Council of Sirmium held 
in the year 351, the firſt Creed of that 
name was made according to the ſenſe 
of the Semiarians who prevailed there. 
Theſe Semiarians would not uſe the 
word tuezcios but they ſaid the Son was 
| uozTiog Of a like Eſſence or Subſtance 


E 5 with 


7” 1 


with the Father. In the year 357 in a 


Council held there, was framed the ſecond 


Creed of Sirmium, ſaid to be drawn up 


by Potamius Biſhop of Liſbon, without ei- 
ther of theſe hard words: and they more- 


over made a Decree that neither qu 


nor bene ſhould any more be uſed in 
Creeds, becauſe they were not to be 


found in the Holy Scriptures, and they 


far ſurpaſſed all human Underſtanding “. 


And Here the great Hoſius Biſhop of 
Corduba was preſent and ſubſcribed this 
Creed and this Decrce. And now it was 
that the pure Arians were called Ano- 


moeans from the Greek word avopotor dif- 


ferent, 


* Dr. Cave's Account of this Council ** Creed 
are in theſe words — In hac Synodo Noam Fidel 


Confeſſionem procuderunt, latine quidem ſcriptam, 


dein graece verſam, quae tum 6yuoso;s tum ò hei 
vocabula partim quod in Divinis Scripturis non 


continentur, partim quod ſupra omnem humanum 


intellectum ſunt, non amplius eſſe uſurpanda, De- 


creverunt. Hiſt. Litteraria. 


Szculum Arianum. Concilium Sirmienſe Tertium. 
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eren, diſumilar : for they affirmed that the 
Son was of a nature different from, and 
altogether unlike, that of the Father, 
Thus we ſee that ſome Chriſtians aſſert- 
ed in their Creeds that the Son of Gd 
was of the ſame Subſtance or Eſſence 


with the Father: others that he was of 


a like Subſtance, and others that he was 
of a Subſtance intirely diſſimilar and un- 
like his Father: and each of theſe parties, 
in their Creed, anathematize the reſt for 
not adopting their Opinions, or rather . 
their Words, while they are all forced 
to acknowledge that they did not under- 
ſtand them. It muſt therefore ſeem 
very ſtrange to us, that they pretended . 
thus dogmatically to determine con- 
cerning the Sameneſs, the Likeneſs, 


5 er he. Difference of Eſſence or Sub- 


ſtance in Diſtin& Beings. This was the 
| Conſequence of their admitting theſe 
Philoſophical Terms sci and way; into 
their Creeds concerning the Deity. They 
produced Diſputes 1 85 muſt continue 


RB 2 | While 
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while they remain in theſe Creeds. But 
to go oh. In the fame, year 357, juſt 
er the Council of Sirmium, Eudoxius 
Biſhop of Antioch, an Anomoean held a 
Council in his own City, in which, like 
the Prelates at Sirmium, they made a Creed 
and a Decree, -that the ſame words ſhould 
never be uſed afterwards, and gave the 
| ſame reaſons. And Eudoxius wrote a 


z Synodical Epiſtle to the Biſhops of the 


Weſt, particularly to Valens, Urſacius, 
and Germinius, returning them thanks 
that by their means, the Weſtern Bi- 
_ Hops at Sirmium had at length agreed 
in the fame Confeffion of Faith with 
their Brethren in the Eaſt. But in the 
next year 358 the Biſhops who were 
_ zealous for the word iH. aſſembled 
in a Council at Ancyra, and made ano- 
ther Creed, to declare that the Son was 
of a like Subſtance with the Father; 
which Creed they concluded with 18 
Anathemas, wherein they condemn theſe 


Doctrines as OD, viz. that the Son 
X | of 


£5 


of God is not like to his Father; that 
he is unlike in Subſtance ; that he is a 
Creature; that he is another God than 
God the Father, &c. and at the end of 
theſe Anathemas there is one againſt 
| thoſe who ſay the Father and the Son are 
conſubſtantial. Immediately after, in the | 
fame year, was held the 4th Council of 3 
Sirmium, compoſed of Biſhops from the 
Eaſt and from the Weſt, in which they | 
made a new Creed different from that 

of Ancyra, but without the word Con- | 
ſubſtantial, which all the Biſhops ſigned, 

and amongſt the reſt Liberius the Suc- 
ceſſor of Julius Biſhop of Rome. In 
the next year 359 was held the fifth 
Council of Sirmium, where the Emperor 
Conſtantius Was preſent. Here they | 
made a New Creed, in which they ſay 
the Son is like the Father in all things 3 
but left out the word Subſtance intirely. 
However Baſil Biſhop of Ancyra added, 
in his ſubſcription, that the Son of Gd 
was like to his F ather, not only by 
„ Conſent 
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| Conſent of Will, but alſo in Subſtance 
and Eſſence. Here the Emperor declared 


his intentention of holding immediately 


two Councils at the ſame time, one at 


4 Ariminum in Italy, of the Weſtern Bi- 


ſhops, and the other at Seleucia in 


Iſauria of the Eaſterns, for the final ſet- 


ling of all diſputes concerning this con- 
troverted point. Accordingly there came 


this year more than 400 Biſhops to Ari- 


minum, who, as Athanaſius informs us, firſt 


declared for the Original Nicene Creed ; 


but were afterwards prevailed u pon to 


draw -up another leaving out the word 


Subftance. The Account which Saint 


Jerome gives of this particular is remark- 


able. Very plauſible reaſons were given 


for laying aſide the word Subſtance; 
* becauſe, they ſaid, it was not to be 
found in Scripture, and ſcandalizes many 
« unlearned 1 by it's novelty; * and 


c therefore | 


De Uſia vero nomine abjiciendo veriſimilis 


ratio ter. Quin in Scripturis aiebant nan 


invenitur, 1 


1 
© therefore it was left out. The Biſhops 
© little regarded the word, while the 
« ſenſe was preſerved.” As the Deputies 
from the Council of Ariminum were go- 
ing to wait on the Emperor at Conſtan- 
tinople with the Creed which they had 
: juſt made, they ſtopped a while at Nice 
a City of Thrace, where they, with ſe- 
veral other Biſhops, conſtituted a little 
. Council, in which the Creed of Arimi- 
num was tranſlated from Latin into 
Greek and ſo ſubſcribed by all preſent: 
and they publiſhed it under the Name 

of the Nicene Creed, as it was ſuppo- 
ſed, to give it the greater authority; 
but this expoſed them to much Cenſure. 
At the ſame time was held the famous 
Council of Seleucia, where were aſſem- 
bled 160 Eaſtern Biſhops. They divided 
into two parties, the Anomoeans and 
the Homoiouſians, the former headed by 
1 4 „ - 


invenitur, et multos . e fon ſakes 
dalizat. Placuit auferri. Non erat Epiſcopis ve- 
reri de vocabulo, dum ſenſus eſſet in tuto. 
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83 formerly the Diſciple, now the 


Succeſſor of the great Euſebius in the 
See of Cæſarea, and the latter by George 
Biſhop of Laodicea. Acacius and his par- 


ty were for laying aſide the old Nicene 


Creed intirely, and compoſing a new 
one. But the others were for retaining 
the Nicene Creed, expunging only the - 
word iu Conſubſtantial. Theſe were 
the moſt numerous, and carried it fo far 
as to depoſe Acacius Biſhop of Cæſarea, 


George of Alexandria, Uranius of Tyre 
and fix others; and excommunicated 


nine more. * he Acacians and their An- 
tagoniſts immediately flew to Conſtanti- 


nople to give the Emperor an account 
of what was done. He heard them all. 
And at the ſame time arrived the De- 
puties with the Original Latin Ariminum 


Creed, and with the Greek Tranſlation 
of it made and ſigned at Nice. And 
he reconciled the ſeveral contending par- 


ties uy defiring them to ſubſcribe this 


Ly 


3 


. 1 
Creed, as containing and expreſling the 
Common Faith, — which they all did. 


Bur the Acacians, having remained at 
Conſtantinople and ſtrengthened their 
party, held a Council there in the be- 
gining of the next year, in which they 

approved and eſtabliſhed again the Creed 
of Ariminum, but with this addition, that 
neither the word sea eſſence, nor Dmoragl, 


Subſtance ſhould be uſed any more in 


- ſpeaking of God. And, under various 
pretences, they cenſured and depoſed the 
principal Biſhops who had treated them 
hardly at Seleucia, namely Macedonius 
of Conſtantinople, Baſil of Ancyra, Eleu- 
ſius of Cyzicum, Euſtathius of Sebaſtea, 
Heortaſius of Sardis, Dracontius of Per- 
| gamus, Sylvanus of Tarſus, Sophronius 
of Pompeiopolis, Elpidus of Satala, and 
Cyril of Jeruſalem; and tranſlated Eu- 
doxius from Antioch to Conſtantinople. 
In the year 361 there was another Coun- 
cil held at Antioch, in which Eudoxius 
c E preſided, 


QA 


te] 


preſided, wherein was.made another Creed, 
in which they declare, that the Son of 
God is not at all like his Father in ſub- 


5 ſtance, and that he was created of no- 


thing. In the next year 362 Athanaſius, 
who had before ſeen the death of Gregory, 
and lately that of George who had been 
appointed Biſhops of Alexandria, one after 
the other, in his room, ſeized upon his 
former See, and held a Council there, in 


which it was debated how many Hy- 


poſtaſes there are in the Deity, and it 
was determined that they who ſay there 
are three, and they who ſay there is but 
one, are of the ſame opinion, becauſe 
they take the ſame word in different 


ſenſes. About this time it was that Atha- 
naſius wrote his Book of the Synods of 


Ariminum and Seleucia: and therein 


treating of the word zones of the ſame 


ſubſtance though he maintains it againſt 


the Arians, yet he acknowledges that they 


are not to be treated as Heretics who 


ſcruple to make uſe of it, if they con- 


feſs 


Cc 


7. 2 T 
[ fes the ine of- the Son. But in 
q this Council which he held at Alexan- 
dria he eſtabliſhed ſeveral new Tenets } 
which he found quite neceſſary to ſupport | 
his new Hypotheſis of the Trinity. Thirty 1 
ſeven years before this, was held the 
famous Council of Nice in which the 
Homoouſian Doctrine was brought in. 
he only queſtion then was concerning 
i the Conſubſtantiality of the Son with the 
Father. The Holy Ghoſt was not then, - 
or in any Council afterwards, ſaid to be 
of the ſame ſubſtance with the F ather 
| and the Son, till in this Council it was 
firſt determined: though it was not in- 
ſerted, for many ages after, in any Creed 
of public Authority in the Church. I 
ſhould tire myſelf and the Readers with 
recounting the various Councils which 
were held in the various Countries of 
Chriſtendom ſoon after this, under pre- 
tences of eſtabliſhing new Creeds ; but the 
true, delign of every one of them was 
to depoſe, baniſh, and murder thoſe who 
6 Were 
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© were not. of their own party, and exalt 
themſelves upon their ruin. In the year 
367 Liberius Biſhop of Rome died. He 
EF had in the former part of his time imi- 


tated his Predeceſſor Julius in ſupporting 
Athanaſius and his Tenets; but at laſt he 
became one of thoſe who ſubſcribed his 

: condemnation. There was one Damaſus 
2 Clergyman of Rome, whom Liberius 


had made his Vicar, and given him ſe- 


veral Preferments. Upon the Death of 
Liberius, Damaſus and Urſicinus, another 
of the Roman Preſpyters, were Compe- 
titors for the ſucceſſion; and they were 


both choſen Biſhop of Rome by their 
different parties. This occaſioned dread- 


ful tumults: for each ſupported his 
Claim by violence and force. But 


Damaſus was either the moſt powerful 
or the moſt cunning ; for, after much 


Blood 


* Damaſus, in one of theſe, at the head of his 
Partizans, beſet the Church of Liberius where were 
many of Urſicinus's party aſſembled, ſet fire to it, 
and burned and killed 160 perſons, 


= 
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e 
Blood Had been ſhed, Urficinus, and thoſe. 
of his party, were driven out of the City. 
When Damaſus was thus left in poſſeſſion 
of his dignity, he called a Council at 
Rome: and the firſt thing he did in it 
was to have his Predeceſſor and Bene- 
factor, in all prebability then in Heaven, 
cenſured and condemned as an Heretic, 
for acting againſt the Saint Athanaſius. 
Damaſus was too ſagacious not perceive 
that the Grandeur of himſelf and his 
See depended upon ſupporting the Man 
who had done more to aggrandize the 
Biſhopric of Rome than any perſon be- 
fore had ever attempted : and therefore 
he ſtrictly united himſelf to Athanaſius. 
And no two were ever more like one 


another. Both were guilty of the moſt 


turbulent and violent actions: Both were 
publicly accuſed of the groſſeſt Crimes. 
Both ſupported - their Titles to their 
Biſhoprics againſt their Competitors, by 
the moſt outrageous Tumults Maſſacres, 
and Murders : : Both of them were un- 

5 noticed 
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noticed for any good actions in \ hits 1 7 
unleſs their furious zeal againſt their 
Fellow Chriſtians, whom they called He- 
retics, may be called ſo: Both of them 
were dignified with the Title of SAI /, 3 
for doing the greateſt prejudice to 


3 + Chriſtianity and both of them now uni- 


ted in ſupport of the Homoouſian Doc- 
trine and all the Conſequences which 
Athanaſius and his adherents had drawn ; 
from it. Now the grand ſtruggle was 
between the Athanaſians and the Arians, 


— 


known under the various names of Eu- 
ſebians, Semi-arians, Anomoeans, Mace- 
donians, Eudoxians, Apollanarians, &c. 
Each held their Councils. And nothing 
now was to be ſeen or heard of in the 
Chriſtian Church but new Creeds, with 
moſt dreadful Anathemas at the end of 
every one of them, conſigning over to 
remedileſs deſtruction all who did not 
ſubmit to them. Athanaſius at * 
dria and Damaſus at Rome, acted 
perfect Concert, There was a e 
„ offenſive 
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offenſive and defenſive between them, 
while their Antagoniſts were ſplit into 
ſeveral denominations, who were not in- 
clined to give quarter to one another 
any more than to their two powerful 
Common Enemies. But here I muſt in- 
form my Readers of the riſe and the 
Creed of the Macedonians who now made 

a very conſiderable figure in the Chriſ- 
tian world. After the Nicene Council, 
when the contending parties had worn 
themſelves out in the moſt refined diſ- 
putes, concerning the Divinity of the 
Son of God, they then began to argue , 
concerning that of the Holy Ghoſt, Ma- 
cedonius then Biſhop of Conſtantinople 
peremptorily affirmed him to be, a 

Spirit of higher order than the Angels, 
but no other than a Creature: and he 
gave riſe to the Set called Mace donians. 


THERE was a diſpute between him 
and one Paul for the Biſhopric of Con- 
2 ſtantinople. The Emperor ſiding with 


Macedonius | 


a Macedonius Fr es the actes Pre. 
fect to eſtabliſh him in the Epiſcopal 
Throne. When he marched with his 
forces towards the C hurch for this pur- 
poſe, they met a very great concourſe of 
people; and ſuppoſing they had come 
together to oppoſe the execution of the 
Emperor's order, the Soldiers fell upon 
them and killed above three thouſand, and 
diſpoſſeſſed Paul. But about the time of 
the Sardican Council Paul was reſtored, 
and Macedonius forced to keep his party 
together in an obſcure private Church. 
But this did not hold long; for Paul 
was ſoon after carried by force to Cu- 
cuſus in Armenia and ſtrangled there; 
and Macedonius was reinſtated in his 
place. But in the laſt Council of Conſtan- 
tinople he was again depoſed, by the pre- 
valence of Acacius, for ſome pretended 
miſdemeanor, and Eudoxius tranſlated 
from Antioch to this See. Macedonius 
now declared and publiſhed his Opinions 
about the TT Ghoſt more openly than 
ever; 
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ever; and was joined 0 aſſiſted im 
Hupporting them by Euſtathius Biſhop of 
| Sebaſtea, Eleuſis Biſhop of Cyzicum, . 
Marathonius Biſhop of Nicomedia, So- 
phronius Biſhop of Pompeiopolis and 
many others: and the Party became fo 
conſiderable, that in the year 381 the 
Emperor Theodoſius convened a Council 
at Conſtantinople to judge of their Tenets, 
where 36 Biſhops of this Party attended, 
who being required to ſubſcribe the Con- 
ſubſtantial Faith, they all declared they 
never would; and wrote to thoſe of their 
party in all places that they ſhould not 
agree to the Nicene Creed; for which 
they were condemned by the Council and 


Anathematized. When the Emperor 


Gratian ſoon after publiſhed a Law ta 
allow every Set to act according to their 
own judgment in Religious Matters, the 
_ Macedonians aſſembled themſelves ſyno- 
dically at Antioch, and there declared 
themſelves ſo ſtrongly againſt the Conſub- 
ſtantial Doctrine, that they decreed that 

Sf no 


1 ho Chriſtian ſhould bold "REAR en 
6 ſhe Profeſſors of the Nicene Faith. 


. continued. the Synod * 
Conſtantinople three years. In the firſt, 
the Macedonian Biſhops were condemned 
and Anathematized, Maximus was: depo- 
fed from the See of that Capital, and 
Gregory Nazianzen fixed” there in his 


3X7 _ ſtead. But the Egyptian Biſhops, who 


arrived after this was done, joined with 
ſeveral others of the Council, who were 
diſpleaſed at Nazianzen's promotion, rai- 
ſed ſuch Heats and Tumults on this 
occaſion, as made the new Biſhop ſoon . 
to reſign his charge. And hereupon 


| Ne&arius was conſecrated Biſhop of Con- 


ſtantinople. He preſided the ſecond year 
in the Synod, to which they invited 
Nazianzen whom they had depoſed the 
year before. But he refuſed to go to 
this or any other Synodical Aſſembly: 
100 told them in his Letter that Ex- 
perience had * him how little 
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Good was to be expected from Synods 
which uſually more widen than heal 
up differences: where generally they 
claſh and quarrel, wrangle and make 
2 noiſe more like a flock of Geeſe and 
Cranes, than an Aſſembly of wiſe and 
grave Prelates. At ſuch Meetings, he 
ſays, Strife and Contention, Pride and 
Ambition commonly bear the greateſt 
1 ſway; and the man who goes there 
aas a Judge, ſhall ſooner corrupt him- 
+ ſelf than correct and reform others; 
that for theſe reaſons he had retired 
* within himſelf, and: thought the only 
means of ſecurity was to live in privacy 
| © and ſolitude. The next year 383 
Theodoſius reſolving to have a Creed 
made that all ſhould comply with, did 
what he could to mollify and ſweeten the 
ſeveral parties. He received them all with 
the fondeſt careſſes, conniving at the 
Exerciſe of their ſeveral worlhips. But 
the Athanaſian Biſhops were greatly of- 
fended at this Toleration, and inſiſted 

that 


1 2 1 b 
hit the Arians might be ſuppreſſed and 
| baniſhed the City. This the Emperor 

found himſelf obliged to comply with, 

and ſoon after publiſhed a Conſtitution 
againſt all Heretics, eſpecially the Arians, 
— Eunomians, Macedonians, Apollinarians, 
Kc. prohibiting them to meet together 
or ordain any Biſhops of their ſeveral 
parties. But this had no great effect. 
| Now it was that the Athanaſians finding 
themſelves more numerous than their 
Oppoſers ſet themſelves to form a New 
Creed: And out of the old Forms of 
Jeruſalem and Nice, they made another 
at Conſtantinople, which is the very 
Creed, that we have in our Liturgy 
under the Title of the Nicene Creed, 
one Article only excepted concerning 
the Proceſſion of the Holy Spirit. 
That the curious Reader may be fully 
convinced of this, I have ſet down, in 
the two following pages, the very Creeds 
of Jeruſalem and Nice, that he 1 | 


— 
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how the Conſtantinopolitan Creed is form- 
ed from them. And this Creed; thus 
compounded, they called the Nicene 
Creed, which name it retains to this day, 
becauſe the diſtinguiſhing Doctrine of the 
Conſubſtantiality of the Son with the Father 
The Jeruſalem Creed is this. I believe in one 
SGod the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 


Earth, and of all things viſible and inviſible, and 
in one Lord Jeſus Chriſt the only begotten Son of 


God, begotten of the Father before all worlds, | 


true God, by whom all things are made, who was 


incarnate and made Man. He was crucified and 


buried, and the third day he roſe again from the 
dead, and aſcended into Heaven, and fits at the 
right hand of the Father, and ſhall come again 
with glory to judge the quick and the dead, whoſe 
Kingdom ſhall have no end. And in the Holy 
Ghoſt the Comforter who ſpake by the Prophets. 
In one Baptiſm for the remiſſion. of fins and in one 
Holy Catholic Church, and in the Reſurrection of 
the Fleſh and the Life Everlaling, Amen. 


The Nicene Creed is in theſe words. We he- 
lieve in one God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
all things viſible and inviſible, and in one Lord le- 
ſus 


Ter 


is aſſerted | in it. — My Readers have tier 
too much already of the miſerable diſ- 
ſenfions which aroſe amongſt Chriſtians 
on account of their ſeveral Creeds or 
Confeſfions -of Faith. The Hiſtories of 
the ſucceeding times abound more with 
them, if poſſible. T he Goths, who ſoon 

. after 


ſus Chriſt the Son of God, the only bln of 
the Father, that is of the ee of the Father, : 
God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
| God, Begotten not made, of the /ame Subſtance 
with the Father: by whom All things were made 
Wich are in Heaven and in Earth. Who for us 
men and for our Salvation came down and was incar- 
nate and was made Man and ſuffered. The third 
day he roſe again and aſcended into Heaven, and 
| ſhall come to judge the quick and the dead. And 
in the Holy Ghoſt. But for thoſe who ſay there 
was a time when he (the Son) was not, or that he 
was not before he was, or that he was made of 
things which had no exiſtence, or that affirm the 
Son of God tp be of any other /ub/ance or efſence, ' 
or that he was created, or is obnoxious to change 
or alteration, all ſuch the Catholic and Apoſtolic 
Church of God do Anathematize and Reject. 
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after over-ran Europe, were Arians; the 


| Emperors for the moſt part were Athana- 
| fans, Each held their ſeveral Councils in 
which they always took care to excommu- 
nicate and curſe one another moſt heartily : 
- and this was the pretence for the moſt 
bloody Maſſacres and Wars that ever 
_ plagued the Human Race: and to this the 
Contentions of the Biſhops amongſt them- 
ſelves, for juriſdiction and power, con- 
tributed not a little. In this Council of 
Conſtantinople, one of their Canons is, 
that the Biſhop of Conſtantinople ſhould 
have precedence next to the Biſhop of 
Rome, who ſhould be reckoned the firſt |} 
Biſhop, becauſe he preſided in the firſt 4} 
City of the world. But in the next | 
age the Biſhops in a Council at Chal- 
cedon made a Canon, that the Biſhops 
of Conſtantinople ſhould, in all reſpects, 
be equal to the Biſhop of Rome, becauſe 
Conſtantinople was then as much Miſtreſs 
of the world as the other had ever been. 
This gave riſe to endleſs quarrels be- 


tween 


* 
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Siren the Biſhops of theſe great Cite N 


and to the deadly hatreds which have 


prevailed between the Greek and Roman 
Churches from that day to this. So 
that it is no wonder that the Gentle- 


men at Rome will not admit of the 


Canons of this Council as of any autho- 


rity. But theſe Deciſions of the Coun- 
cils concerning the authority of the 
Biſhops were aſſerted by their ſeveral 
Partiſans to be as neceſſary to be be- 
lieved and ſubmitted to, as if they had 
been expreſly inſerted in their Symbols 
themſelves. Thus things went on in the 
Chriſtian world for . ages, when 
there appeared a Creed, no body knew 
by whom it was compoſed, or from 


* whence it came, that vaſtly exceeded 
any thing which had ever appeared be- 
fore under that Title : : and to this the 
Author, whoever he was, very cunningly 
_ prefixed the name of St. Athanaſius. 


This Man was in high eſtimation in the 


'Romiſh nch for reaſons which have 


ſome 


„„ 
ſome time ago appeared to the Reader. 
They extolled him as one of the greateſt 
of Saints, and greedily ſwallowed down 
any thing which bore his name. St. Atha- 

naſius's Creed ſoon became the Standard 
of the true Faith; and every body was 
taught to ſay, Whoſoever will be ſaved, 
muſt, above all things, believe it tho- 
roughly; and he who did not, without 
doubt ſhould periſh everlaſtingly. All 
the . Learned agree that Athanaſius, with ” 
all his aſſurance, never went ſo great 
lengths in any damnatory clauſes. And 
whether Vigilius Biſhop of Tapſa, or Hilary 


. Biſhop of Arles, or Vincentius a Monk 


of Lerins in Provence, for all theſe are 
named, or any other, was the Author 
of this famous Compoſition, it is the 
moſt wonderful, myſtical and unintelli- 
gible that was ever obtruded upon the 
human Underſtanding. I need ſay no 
more of it, for it ſpeaks abundantly for 
itſelf, both in the Articles of Belief which 
it contains, and in the ſevere threatnings 
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with which it enforces the belief of 
them. It is in every body's hands: Let 
every Man judge for himſelf. Thus much 
is certain — It was not wrote by Atha- 
naſius whoſe name it bears, and if it was, 
it would not be intitled on that account, 
to any more authority than if it had 
been compoſed by any other of the per- 
ſons whom I juſt now mentioned. 


I May be here thought negligent in 
omitting ſome account of the contrary 
opinions, concerning the nature of Jeſus 
Chrift, advanced by Neſtorius Biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, and Eutyches Abbot of 
a Monaſtery in the ſame City, either of 
which would have introduced ſome al- 
teration in the Creeds which had been 
eſtabliſhed. But moſt of my Readers 
will not think theſe diſputes of any great 
importance at this day. If there be 
any that do (as indeed their Conſequen- 
ces have been felt by the whole Chriſtian 
world ever line) Wy. may fee @ full 
account 
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account of this whole affair, in Dupin's 


Hiſtory of the Councils of Epheſus anno 


430, and. of Chalcedon 451, which will 
abundantly ſhew the Humors and Man- 


ners of theſe times, in contriving and 
enforcing their ſeveral SFO: of Belief, 


Bur, as I obſerved before, the Biſhops 


who met in the famous Council of Con- 
ſteantinople, in years 381, 2, 3, and com- 


pounded a Creed which we call the Ni- 
cene, in the Article of the Holy Ghoſt 


aſſerted only that he proceeded from the 


Father. Whereas we, who received our 


Creed from the Romaniſts, ſay with them 
that he proceeds from both the Father 


and the Son. As this difference between 


the Greek and the Roman Churches 
produced the moſt fatal Conſequences, 


it may be expected that I ſhould give 


ſome account of it. The preciſe time 


when this ſo much controverted addition 


was made (of the Proceſſion of the Holy 
Shot from the Son) is not eaſy to be 


F 2 determined. 


te 1 
determined. In a Provincial Synod held 

at Toledo anno 653 we find the Creed 
with this addition, ſet down A the firſt 


Canon of that Council. Bu 


Nor. did the Creed thus-enlarged gener- 


ally obtain in the Spaniſh Churches for 


a long time after. About the beginning 


of the next age but one, the Queſtion 
concerning the Proceſſion being ſtarted 


by one John a Monk of Jeruſalem, be- 


gan to be diſputed in France, and a 
Synod was convened about it at Aix, in 
the year 809, and they ſent ſeveral 
Biſhops to Rome, to prevail on Pope 
Leo III. to admit this Clauſe into the 
Creed. But, after a long ſollicitation, 
he told them that, though he liked the 
Doctrine well enough, he could not 


give his Conſent that this addition ſhould 


be made to the Symbol: nay to pre- 
vent all miſtake or fraud he ordered 
the Creed without that addition to be 


engraved both in Greek and Latin upon 
8 „ 


ut this was 
only the particular act of that Synod. 


two ſilver tables, and to be hung up 


behind St. Peter's Altar, there to remain 


as the Standard of the Original Creed. 
But notwithſtanding all this, in about four 


years after, the Biſhops, in the Synod 


at Arles, publiſhed a Confeſſion of their 
faith with this clauſe, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son; which yet was no 
more than their private Confeſſion. It 
ſeems not to have gained any place in the 
Public Romiſh Creed till the time of Pope 


Nicholas I. who entered upon that See 


anno 838, and to have been diſcovered 
when the Quarrel broke out between 


him and Photius the great Patriarch of 


Conſtantinople: for ſo we find Photius 
ſeverely charging it upon the Latins as 


#axuwy wiguns the height and crown of 


all their impieties, that with an unmea- 


ſurable boldneſs they had taken upon 


them to adulterate the Holy Creed ra- 
tified by the Decrees of General Coun- 


: Cils 56 Hole N iSHνν xi Taonſypanos aAdyor; with 


falſe ſenſes and new invented terms of 
3 the 


e 
ihe inventions of the Devil: and then 
he tells us what he meant by all this, 

that theſe fAddition-makers made the 
Holy Ghoſt to proceed not only from 
the Father, but from the Son alſo; and ſo 
goes on to exclaim againſt the fact, and 
to argue againſt the Doctrine. And all 
this he ſpeaks of as newly done by ſome 
Weſtern Biſhops, (whom amongft other 
hard words he calls the Fore-runners 
and Miniſters of the Antichriſtian Apoſ- | 
tacy,) who had been ſent to ſcatter 
this and ſome other new Doctrines amongſt 
the Bulgarians, who had been about two 
years before converted to the Chriſtian 
Faith. And henceforward the Difference 
between the Greeks and Latins widened 
every day, for this Innovation was fo 
much reſented by the Eaftern Churches, 
that they thereupon broke of Commu- 
nion with the Weſtern; and the Pope 
excommunicated Photius, and all who 
refuſed to acknowledge the Proceſſion 
of the Holy Spirit from the Son as well 
a 
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as from the Father. Theſe Quarrels 
continued between them many ages, 
though they were all, at ſeveral times, 


forced to acknowledge they were ſo far 
from underſtanding the nature of this 
Proceſſion, that they did not underſtand 


the meaning of the very words they 
made uſe of in the diſpute. But in 
proceſs of time, about the year 1433, 


when the Turks had made themſelves 4 


Maſters of almoſt the whole Eaſtern Em- 
pire, and were ſwarming every where 
round Conſtantinople itſelf, the poor 


Greek Emperor John Palacologus II. 
found himſelf obliged, in the moſt humble 
manner, to apply to the Chriſtian Princes 
of Europe for their aſſiſtance againſt 
theſe Mahometan Invaders, their Common 
Enemies who threatened deſtruction and 
extirpation to the very Name of Chri- 
tian. But as He and all of the Greek 


Church were looked upon and deemed 
as Heretics and Schiſmatics by the Pope 


and all of the Romiſh Communion, he 


F 4 could 
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could obtain nothing from them without 


uniting himſelf and his Subjects to the 


Church of Rome, particularly by renounc- 
ing their opinion concerning the Pro- 

|  ceffion of the Holy Spirit, and ſubjecting 
himſelf and all his People to the Power 
and authority of the Roman Pontiff. Pope 
Eugenius treated the Emperor in his 
diſtreſs with great contempt; but how- 
ever, upon promiſe of uniting with the 
Romiſh Church, he gave him hopes of 
ſuccour. At this time was convened 
the famous Council of Baſil, in order, 


as they gave out, to reform the diſor- 


ders of the Church, both in it's head 
and it's members : and They encourag- 
ed the Greek Emperor ſtill more. But 
ſoon after, a Diſpute ariſing between 
his Holineſs and the Council, the Pope, 
by a moſt wicked trick, transferred the 
Council to Ferrara, and from thence to 


Florence. The Biſhops at Baſil highly 
incenſed at this behaviour of Eugenius, 
continued fitting, and pronounced a Sen- 

tence 
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| tence of Depoſition againſt the Pope, 


for being a Diſturber of the Churches 


Peace, an a perjured hæretical ſchiſmatic. 


And they choſe in his room Amadeus 


Duke of Savoy, who aſſumed the name 
of Felix the Vth. While theſe things 


were doing at Baſil, Eugenius was not 


idle at Florence. He oicfided himſelf - 


in that Council, and darted all his thun- 
ders againſt the tramontane Rebels. The 
Princes of Europe were divided between 


theſe two contending, parties. Sigiſmund 
Emperor of Germany and others took 
part with the Council, while the Kings 
of Arragon, Caſtile and others ad- 


hered to the Pope. Both parties did 
all they could to gain the Greek Em- 
peror, by promiſing him mighty ſuccours. 
from this or that Quarter. But though 
he had reſolved to go to Paſil and 
depend chiefly on Sigiſmund; Eugenius, 


by a wonderful fineſſe, brought him, 
together with Joſeph Patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople and the other Greck Biſhops, 

„„ to 
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to Florence, where they had long dis- 


putes about the points in controverſy: 
and poor Palaeologus, from the miſerable 
circumſtances of his affairs, Was at length 


obliged to come over to the Pope's pro- 


poſals: and He and his Greeks ſigned 


the following Declaration. In the name 
© of the Holy Trinity, Father, Son and 


Holy Ghoſt. By the Advice of this 
Holy Oecumenical Council aſſembled 


at Florence, We define that the Truth 


of this F aith be believed and recieved 
of all Chriſtians, and that All profeſs, 
3 that the Holy Spirit is eternally from 
© the Father and the Son, and that He 


one only Principle and by one only 
* Proceſſion. We define alſo that the 


c Holy Apoſtolic See and the Pope of 


* Rome hath the Supremacy over all 


the Earth, that he is Succeſſor of St. 


peter the Prince of the Apoſtles, and 
© the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, the Head of 
© the Church, the Father and Teacher of 
© all 


proceeds from theſe two eternally as 
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all Chriſtians, and that Jeſus Chriſt hath 55 
given him, in the perſon of St. Peter, 
the power to feed, to rule, and govern 
the Catholic Church.“ The Emperor 
and his Biſhops returned to Conſtantinople 

' Iſt of February 1440 ſure of being joy- _ 

| fully received and thanked for the Union 

they had brought about between. the 

N Greeks and the Latins. But to their 
; great ſurprize they found the Clergy and 
People there ſo highly difſatisfied with 
1 what had been done at Florence, that 
3 they would not admit thoſe who ſigned 
the agreement to perform any Eccleſi- 
| attical Functions amongſt them: and 
3 when the Emperor commanded them to 
| celebrate Divine Service, the People went 
du of the arches and left them alone. 


„ a: 
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| In ſhort the public rage was ſo great 
S : againſt the Emperor, that in moſt places 

| IT they ſtruck his name out of the Diprichs, * 

| | F 6 and 


. 
Churches, on which were inſcribed the Names of 
| 8 the 
70 | | = | 


and a Civil war was raiſed againſt him, 
headed by Demetrius his Brother. Not- 
withſtanding this he laboured all he could, 
during the reſt of his life, to eſtabliſh what 


he had begun. But moſt of the Eccleſi- 


aſtics, who had ſubſcribed the Declaration 
at Florence, retracting it publicly in Greece, 
and almoſt all the reſt of the Clergy moſt 


furiouſly oppoſing it, his deſign was quite 
fruſtrated ; and he died in the year 1448. 
' Conſtantine who ſucceeded him, either 
.could not or would not make that ſer- 
vile Court to the Latins which his Bro- 
ther John had done : and therefore when 


the Turks beſieged Conſtantinople in the 


year /1453, the Popiſh Princes gave him 
none, or very little, aſſiſtance. The 


City was taken, Conſtantine killed, and 
an end put to the Eaſtern Empire of 


the Chriſtians. The Latins in their ac- 


count of this Event ſeem to rejoice in 
ic, 


the Emperor, the Patriarchs and great Biſhops whom 
they were particularly to pray for; 
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it, and inſult over the poor Greeks as 


moſt abandoned Heretics and Schiſma- 


tics. They repreſent God as highly in- 
cenſed with them for their Hereſy in 
denying the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt 
from the Son: and obſerve as a proof of 
all this, that Conſtantinople was taken by 
the Turks at Whitſuntide, the Feſtival par- 


ticularly appointed in honor of the Holy 


| Ghoſt. This is one remarkable Inſtance 

how far Prejudice, Superſtition and Enthu- 
. fiaſm will carry People, who always ſup- 

| Poſe God to be on their ſide, and to be 


influenced by the ſame motives with them- 


O Lord! How unſearchable are thy Judg- 


| n and thy 992 paſt finding out! 


ſelves. Would it not be much more be- 
coming in us, on ſuch oceaſions, to ſay, 


Is the beginning of the next £ Coty 
the ſcandalous Sale of Indulgences, and 


many other Enormities of the Court of 
Rome, provoked a great part of Europe 
to cry aloud for a Reformation in Reli- 


gious 
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gious affairs. But almoſt every Nation 
ſet up to reform, in it's own way, what 
was thought to be amiſs. They all appeal- 
ed to the Scriptures as the Standard of 
Truth; but, according to their various 
interpretations of them, the ſeveral King- 
doms and States compoſed new 8 
and Articles of Religion. Hence were 
produced the Augſburg, the Helvetic, 
the Heidelberg, and many other Confeſ- 
ſions of Faith, on the Continent; the 

Articles of Religion in England; and 
afterwards the Weſtminſter Confeſſion of 
Faith, which hath been adopted by the 
Clergy in Scotland. Now all theſe Re- 
formers ran upon the Rock which they 
ſhould have moſt carefully avoided ; and 
ſo they broke into many different "Sets 
and Parties, who ſoon began to hate 
and perſecute one another with as much 
fury as the Papiſts themſelves could. 
The Clergy every where retained. ſo much 
' of Popery as to declare themſelves the 
Sole Judges of Chriſtian Faith; and 


3 


E i 
I hence the power of drawing up new 
Articles was aſſumed by + Synods, Convo- 
cations and other Reverend aſſemblies, 
who always took care to ſecure their 
own Authority, as far as the preſent 
Circumſtances of Affairs would allow. 
Had they been in earneſt in the Decla- 
ration they made, which indeed was the - 
only juſtifiable ground of their ſeparation 
from Rome, that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament were the only 
Rule of Faith, why did they all go 
about to make others, and, as different 
from one another as from Popery itſelf. 
But that impoſing Spirit of making their 
own ſenſe of things a Standard of Truth, 
and a Rule for the reſt of the world, 
which they fo juſtly condemned in the 
| Gentlemen of Rome, they thought very 
| convenient for themſelves. They would 
not be ſubject to Rome: but others 
ſhould be ſubject to them. But as all 
theſe Reformers declared themſelves Ene- 
mies to the Authority and Power of the 
Court 
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Court of Rome, the Pope, in his own 


defence, got an Aſſembly of his Biſhops 
to meet in a Council at Trent; and 

there He and They, in the plenitude of 
their authority, condemned and anathe- 
matized all theſe new Hereſies, eſtabliſned 
the Creeds commonly called the Apoſtles, 
the Nicene, and the Athanaſian; and 
added a long Chain of Articles which 
before had never been decided, but were 
hereafter to be received and believed 
by the F aithful, as neceſſary to their 
Salvation as any of the former. Out 
of all theſe Deciſions of this Holy Coun- 
cil there is a Creed compoſed commonly 
called the Creed of Pope Pius the fourth, 
decorated as uſual with proper Anathe- 
mas and Curſes, which all the Clergy 
of the Church of Rome are obliged to 
ſubſcribe on their entering into Dedora, 
and on many other occaſions. And thus. 
Things have continued to this Day. 


of 
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of ORTHODOXY. 


ORTHODOXY is a Greek word which 
ſignifies a Right Opinion : and hath been 
uſed by Churchmen as a Term to denote 
a Soundneſs of Doctrine or Belief with 
regard to all points and Articles of Faith. 
But as there have been amongſt theſe 
Churchmen ſeveral Syſtems of Doctrine or 
Belief, they every one aſſert for themſelves, 
that they only are Orthodox and in the 


= right; , and that all others are Heterodox 


_or in the wrong. So that what at one 
time and in one place hath been declared 
Orthodoxy or Sound Belief, hath at ano- 
ther time, and in another, or even the 
fame place, been declared to be Hete- 
rodoxy or Wrong Belief. Of this there 
are numberleſs Inſtances in Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory ; ſome of which have been re- 
peated in the foregoing pages: and we 
may only juſt take a tranſient view of 
the eren Chriſtian world to perceive 

many 
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many more inſtances of it ſubſiſting at 


this day. What is Orthodoxy at Con 


ſtantinople is Heterodoxy or Hereſy at 
Rome. What is Orthodoxy at Rome is 


Heterodoxy at Geneva, London, and ma- 


ny other places. What was Orthodoxy 


here in the Reign of King Edward the 
ſixth, became Hereſy in the Reign of 


his ſiſter Mary; and in Queen Elizabeth's 


time Things changed their Names again. 
Various was the fate of theſe poor words 

in the reigns of our ſucceeding Kings, 
as the Currents of Calviniſm, Arminia- 
niſm and Popery ebbed or flowed. But 


the boldeſt ſtroxe for the alteration of 


the meaning of theſe words was ſtruck 


about fifty years ago. Before that time 


Athanaſianiſm, as contained in that won- 


derful Creed which bears the Saint's name, 
was eſteemed by almoſt every party 


amongſt us, to be the foundation, and 


the very ſtandard of Orthodoxy and 
the bare doubting of any point of it was 


deemed the greateſt crime, and an ef- 
fectual 


4 K 115 ] 
fectual bar againſt all preferment in 


Church or State. But then Mr. Whiſton, 
and ſome other bold Spirits, aroſe, who 


confidently aſſerted that Arms was in 


the right, and Athanaſius in the wrong: 


that the Opinions of the former were 
the Ancient Orthodox Doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity, and thoſe of the latter were New 


and Heterodox : and that the Athanaſian 
Hereſy was the occaſion of all the Miſ- 


chiefs that have plagued the Church from 


the time of it's firſt appearance to the 


preſent. The Writings of theſe men 
have made a great alteration in the Sen- 


timents of the Britiſh Nation. Athana- 


ſius hath ſince been loſing credit every 


day; and the Creed which bears his name 
is now very far from being reſpected as it 
was a Century ago. For although there 


have been no public declarations made 


againſt it, many of the Clergy ſhew their 


: diſlike by neglecting to uſe it; and ſome 
ot the moſt reſpectable of them have, 
in their private opinions, declared againſt 

it: 
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it: and the intelligent Laity every where 
ſhew their diſapprobation of it. So un- 
certain and fluctuating a thing is Ortho- 
doxy. To-day it conſiſts in one ſett of 
Principles; to-morrow in another. At 
Rome it is wrapped up in Myſtery. — | 
In Britain it is now ſet forth as the 
Object of Common Senſe and Reaſon. 


Bur fo much hath been wrote upon 
the Subjects of Orthodoxy, Heterodoxy, 
and Hereſy by others, that I need not 
trouble my Readers any farther about 
them. Were theſe words employed, as 
they ought, in diſtinguiſhing Virtue from 
Vice, and Good trom Evil, they would 
admit of no variation, and be for ever 
taken in the ſame ſenſe. But as they 
are ufed to denote Opinions concerning 
the moſt incomprehenſible Subjects, no 
wonder that their meaning ſhould be ſo 
often miſtaken, and occaſion fo many 
endleſs and bitter Aigen 


Of 
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of CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


THESE are e both Greek words. Church 
properly ſignifies the Houſe or Temple 
where Chriſtians meet to celebfate or 
perform their public worſhip, and is evi- 
dently formed from the word Kvpiaxoy The 5 
Houſe of the Lord; to which Original 
indeed the Word in our Northern Dialect 
(Kyxk) comes nearer : and by a common 
figure in ſpeech the People aſſembled 
here are called the Church ; juſt as the | 
great Perſons aſſembled in the Kings 
Court are called, The Court. Catholic 
is a Greek word which ſignifies Univerſal, 


So that when theſe two words Catholic _ 


_ Church are put together, they naturally 

ſignify the Great and Univerſal Body of 
Chriſtians in every Age and Nation, of 
which our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the Com- 


mon Head, and they are all the ſeveral 
Members. But both theſe words, by 


the cunning management of deſigning 


men, 


[18] 
men, have been ſtrangely. perverted, and 
made to ſtand for the dire& contrary to 
what they firſt ſignified. The word Church, 
is often expreſſed by another Greek word 
"Exxanoia Eccleſia which cannot ſignify any 
thing but the Aſſembly or the Congre- 
gation: yet it has, for many ages, been 
ſet down to ſignify thoſe particular Chriſ- 
Hans who have been appointed by the 
reſt to officiate in Divine Things, to pro- 
nounce the Prayers of the Congregation, 
and to read and explain the word of God 
to them. And theſe Eccleſiaſtics have 
aſſumed to themſelves the diſtinguiſhing 
appellation of the Clergy from another 
Greek word which ſignifies Lot or Inhe- 
ritance, as if they were the peculiar Lot or 
Inheritance of God : and from being at 
firſt the Miniſters or Servants of the Peo- 
ple, and from receiving voluntary Salaries 
and Stipends to ſupport them in doing 
their Duties have raiſed themſelves, by 
inſenſible degrees, to ſuch height of au- 
thority and power, under the name of 
the 


E 


the CHU RCH, as to determine * 
cially for the reſt of the Congregation, 
what they are to believe and to do in 
religious affairs; and claim theſe wages 
of the People, as their own by Divine 

| Right. But as there is not the leaſt 

trace of their Name, their Authority, or 

their Stipends in the Holy Scripture, we 
muſt look for their origin in the Councils 

and Decrees of after ages, when the power 
of the Clergy was ſaid to be above all 
other powers, and they claimed to be the 
Lords and Diſpoſers of both worlds, the 
preſent and the future. Nay one pre- 
ſumptuous Clergyman, the Pope of Rome, 
claims and exerciſes a very high, even a 
divine authority over the reſt of his ſort, 
as the very Vicar and Repreſentative of 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf — to which they moſt 
humbly ſubmit. And He and his Party 
audaciouſly uſſume to themſelves, exclu- 
five of all others, the Name of the 
Catholic Church. But, by a ſtrange ab- 
ſurdity and contradiction, they call this 
| the 
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"the Renkin” Catholic Church, as if any 


particular Member could te the Uni- 
verſal or the Whole Body of the Chriſ- 


tian Church. St. Paul certainly foreſaw . 


this aſſuming and excluding Spirit which 
would ariſe amongſt Chriſtians, and there- 
fore he hath done all he could to pre- 
vent or cure it in the XIIth Chap. to 
the Romans, and in the XIIth Chap. . 
Iſt Ep. to the Corinthians, and then in 
the XIIIth Chap. he ſhews the moſt ex- 


cellent way to unite and knit together 


the ſeveral Members of Chriſt's Body 
the Church (viz.) by Charity or Univer- 
ſal Benevolence. And this Charity, Love, 
or Univerſal Benevolence, our Saviour 
himſelf fixes as the very diſtinguiſhing 
Characteriſtic of the true Members of his 
Church. By This ſhall all men know that 
ye are my Diſciples, if ye love one another. 


pier abſurd ſhould we think it if the 


People of any one Courty in Great Bri- 
tain ſhould take it in their heads that 


they only were true Britons, and on that 
account 
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account ſhould aſſert hat None but hi 5 


ſelves are intituled to the Benefits and 


Privileges of Britons. Surely all the other 
Inhabitants of this happy Iſland would 
look upon this as the higheſt arrogancè; 
and would juſtly ſay, that for that rea- 
| fon, they leaſt of all deſerved what they 
thus ridiculouſly laid claim to. This is 

the very part the Romaniſts act in calling 
themſelves Catholics — And therefore we 

may fairly conclude that the more any 
man is a Roman, the leſs he is a Catho- 

lic, and that the true Catholic is he who 
hath an extenſive Love and Charity for 
all Chriſtians, yea for all Mankind. z 


of SUBSCRIPTION, 


| _Ta1s is a Latin Word which ſigniftes 
Writing a Perſon's name under an In- 
ſtrument as a ſign of Authenticating or 
Approving of it. The ſenſe I would 
conſider | it in, relates particularly to Sub- 
6 ſcribing 8 


ſcribing certain Croncy or Ache of 
Religion, as an approbation of them, 
which have been made, adjudged, and 
determined by thoſe who are ſuppoſed to 
have authority for enjoining them. As 
ſoon as the Biſhops of the Chriſtian Church 
mingled their abſtruſe Metaphyſics with 
the plain Chriſtian Divinity, they forſook 
the Holy Scripture as the only Rule of 
Faith, and introduced New Philoſophical 
Terms and Opinions into their Religion, 
which gave occaſion to ſuch numerous 
diſputes amongſt themſelves as have done 
more harm to true Chriſtianity than all 
the Perſecutions it hath ſuſtained from it's 


bittereſt enemies. What dreadful Wounds 


has it received in the houſe of it's friends. 
For when they thus divided into Parties 
and Factions, each of them, according to 
it's Numbers and Intereſt in the world, 
met and enjoined certain Tenets which 
they called Symbols or Creeds, not at all 
to eſtabliſh or confirm the Truth, for they 
E that was ailhe already in the. 


28 word 
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word of God, but to affix certain phi- 
loſophical explanations of their own to 
it: and to theſe Explanations they De- 
creed that Al ſhould Subſcribe who ſhould 
retain or be capable of enjoying any 
Eccleſiaſtical Preferment; and very often 


they excommunicated and anathematized 
all who would not ſubſcribe theſe Arbri- 


trary Deciſions. By theſe means the con- 
ſcientious meek Chriſtians ſuffered, and 


the proud dogmatical Philoſophers tri- 
umphed over them. Many brave At- 
tempts were made by ſeveral good Men 
in the primitive times to reduce Chriſ- 
tianity to it's original Simplicity, as re- 
vealed in the word of God. But the 


world became ſo poſſeſſed with theſe 
myſterious Notions, which were cryed up 


as the Standard and Teſt of Orthodoxy 
or Right opinion, that theſe Notions, 
and the Terms to expreſs them, muſt 
be retained at any rate; and the whole 
Scripture wreſted and tortured to ſupport 
them. From the Council of Nicę to 
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the Council of Trent, and later, one 


hardly meets with any thing elſe in Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Conventions but Inſtances to 
prove this. It muſt therefore ſeem a 
wonderful thing to conſiderate men, that 
at the Reformation, care was not taken 


effectually to ſuppreſs this arbitrary im- 


| poſing Spirit, which had been the occaſi- 
on of all, the Miſchiefs they then ſo juſtly 1 85 
doömplamed of. But inſtead of this, in- 
ſtead of recurring to the word of God 
as the true Standard of Orthodoxy, in- 
ſtead of uniting together in this indiſſoluble 


Bond, the Reformers ſplit into factions, 


by making, almoſt every one of them, 
a new Symbol or Creed, to which they 


would have the reſt implicitly to ſubſcribe. 


And ſo, inſtead of acquieſcing in the title 
of Reformed Chriſtians, they gloried in 
the names of Apollos, of Cephas, of Lu- 


ther, of Calvin, &c. &c. And though 
many things were then changed for the 
better, the Cauſe of the Evil was not 
removed, but remains amongſt the moſt 
reformed 
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reformed Nations to this day. Every one 
of them has eftabliſhed it's own Syſtem 


of Articles to be ſubſcribed : and ſome 
of them as abſurd and unintelligible as 


_ thoſe of Popery itſelf. Indeed Thoſe = 


the Church of England are the moſt 
moderate of any that were then framed. 


But, Did they, or can they, accompliſh 
the End propofed? 6 For the avoiding 


« Driverſities of Opinions, and Stabliſhing 5 


8 Conſent touching true Religion. Have 
they not been the occaſion of perpetual 


Diſputes, and ſometimes of Deprivations, 
Confiſcations, Baniſhments, Executions, 


Murders, Inſurrections and Civil Wars! 
So true is it, and it will for ever be ſo, 


that ſuch Pretences of Unity are Cauſes 
of the greateſt Diviſions. Upon paſſing 


the Act of Parliament in Q. Elizabeth's 


Reign to oblige the Clergy to ſubſcribe 
theſe Articles, many ſerious good Men 


refuſed to comply with it; and Theſe 


were called Puritans, who ſoon became 
a very conſiders able part of the Nation— 
103 3-: and 
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and every body knows what followed. 
But what may ſeem quite aſtoniſhing is, 


that theſe very Puritans who refuſed to 


ſubſcribe theſe Articles of the Church of 
England, ſhould, when they became the 


Dominant Party, in their Aſſembly of 


Divines, compoſe and frame another ſet 


of Articles, much more exceptionable, 
and declare them, as the Standard of 
Orthodoxy, to be ſubſcribed by all who 
thould be admitted to the ſacred Mini- 


ſtry. And this is called the Weſtminſter 


Confeſſion of F aith, as it was compoſed 
there, and is now the Form which all 


the Clergy of Scotland are obliged by 
Law to ſubſcribe. Soon after the Reſto- 
Tation of Charles II, when the Epiſcopal 
Party, by the influence of the Court, 
got the Lead again, the Subſcribing the 


39 Articles and an unfeigned Aſſent 
and Conſent to ALL and every thing con- 
| tained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
with many new Additions, and the Or- 


Cinals was required from the Clergy by 
. 
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5 Act of and: — which continues in 


force to this day. And ſo zealous were 
ſome of the Clergy, at that time, to pre- 
ſerve their Benefices, that Biſhop Burnet 
ſays, many of them ſubſcribed their Aſ- 
ſent and Conſent to this whole Book, who 
were ſo from having then ever read it, 


that they could never have ſeen it; though 
two thouſand of them, he tells us, were 


ſo conſcientious as to relinquiſh their 


Benefices rather than ſubſcribe. This 


muſt neceſſarily have occaſioned great 


diſputes and altercations , concerning the 
lawfulneſs or expediency of this Subſcrip- 


tion, eſpecially as many Members of the 


Parliament which made this law, were 
much againſt it; for the Bill was carried 
but by a ſmall Majority. And theſe Diſ- 


putes have continued to our own time. 


Many of the Eſtabliſhed Clergy have un- 
dertaken to vindicate their Conduct in 


Subſcribing to the Articles and all things 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer 


and Ordinals ; but they do not All do this 
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after the ſame manner. Some ſtill openly 
declare that they Subſcribe to theſe things 


in the plain and obvious meaning of the 


words, as they were originally intended 
by the Compilers of them. But this 
Party is very ſmall and inconſiderable, 
and looked upon with an evil eye by the 
; reſt, as no better than mere Calviniſts, 
which hath been, ever ſince the time of 
Arch Biſhop Laud, a term of great re- 
proach in the Church of England. And 
indeed whoever attends Modern Sermons 
will hear very few but what ſeem to be 
upon a different Syſtem from the original 
meaning of the 39 Articles. Therefore 
moſt of the Clergy make no ſcruple of 
declaring that they ſubſcribe theſe Articles 
in ſenſes, every one as he can beſt re- 
concile them to his own ſentiments and 
way of thinking. Some ſubſcribe them, 
as what they call, Articles of Peace, more 
than of Belief. Others ſubſcribe them 
as containing many Truths, though there 


may be ſome miſtakes in them, which 
they 
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they hereby oblige themſelves not avow- 
edly and openly, to contradict. Others 
ſubſcribe them in any ſenſe they can make 

of them by any grammatical figures and 
critical Rules. And others fubleribe them 

as old obſolete Laws, which, by age, 
have loſt their force, and are little now 


but a dead Letter. And This I think 1s 


the caſe of Modern Subſcription to the 
39 Articles; I mean amongſt Thoſe who 
reflect upon what they are then doing. 


For I would appeal to my Lords the 


Biſhops, whether they believe One young 
Gentleman in many, who offer themſelves 
to be ordained, have reflected at all upon 
theſe matters, or even given themſelves 
the trouble to read over All that they 
then take upon them to ſubſcribe. 


I cannor indeed here avoid taking 
notice of the Evaſion that is made uſe 
of with regard to one of the Articles, 
viz. the 8th, which is in theſe words. 

Of the three Creeds. The three Creds, 
ACS. Nice 
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5 Nice Creed, Athanaftus 8 er 434 chat 


5 which is commonly called the Apoſtles? . 
Creed, ought thor oughly to be received and 
believed, for they may. be proved by 
moſt certain warrants of holy Scripture. 
Whoever reads the Athanaſian Creed 
and compares it with the holy Scriptures- 
muſt be ſurprized at this bold Aſſertion, 
that it may be proved by them which 
are quite filent on the diſtinguiſhing 
Doctrine of that Creed. This the beſt 
Writers on this ſubject. are ſenſible of, 
and therefore they put this gloſs of the 
matter. All that is required of us 
Sas. neceſſary to Salvation is, that before 

« all things we hold the Catholic Faith, 
8 which Catholic Faith is defined in the 
third and fourth verſes to be a Belief 
in the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
All that follows from hence to the 26th 
« verſe is only brought as a proof and 
illuſtration of it: and therefore requires 


© our Aſſent no more than a Sermon does 
which 
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«© which is made to prove or Illuſtrate 
„ e 


WI ATI x and others. 


War Shuffling, Contradiction, and b 
Equivocation are here! Yet this 1s the 


beſt Apology that the warmeſt Advocates 
for the Athanaſian Creed are able to make 
for it. One of them believes it only to 


one verſe — Another to another, though 


all profeſs to believe it thoroughly, and 


enforce the Belief of the Vbole on whom- 
ſoever will be ſaved, under no leſs a pe- 
penalty than Eternal Damnation. Nay, 
What is more, Every one of theſe Ad- 
vocates Subſcribe and declare an unfeigned 


Aſſent and Conſent to 455 and 7 thing 


contained in it! 
INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 


\ THESE are Latin words. Index pro- 


0 pen lignifies that which points or directs 
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to ſomething ſought after. Expurgato- 
rius, what has the power to cleanſe or 
purge. Therefore theſe two words to- 
gether, with regard to Books, ſignify a 


particular pointing out ſome paſſages in 
Authors which are to be corrected, ; 


amended, or purged. 


On the 8 in which the Art 


of Printing was invented, Knowledge roſe 


like the Sun after a gloomy night, and. 


by degrees ſpread it's glorious beams over 


a world that had long lain in darkneſs 


which might be ſeverely felt. What a 


benign influence has it had upon the af - 
e of Mankind, both in Religion and 


* Government ever ſince! But the Re 5 


and Oppreſſors in both, who, alas! have 


always been too many, perceiving that 


hereby” their Crafts were in danger of 


being diſcovered, ſoon ſet themſelves, with 


all their power and cunning, to obſcure 


F or confuſe this Light, by raiſing thick 
7 clouds about it, by hanging out falſe 
lights, 
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e or by endeavouring to perſuadle 
people that their Eyes were too weak to 
bear the true; and that it would be beſt 
for them to continue to go on in the 
ſame guidance and direction in which 


5 


they and their forefathers had gone for 


ſo many ages; and in this deſign they 
ſucceeded but too well; though ſome 
bold Spirits, who dared to be free, aſ- 
ſerted their right to ſee with their own 
eyes, and to make uſe of that light with 


which God had bleſſed them. Theſe 


went on enquiring into the Corruptions 


of former times, and ſoon found out 
that many things which had been held 
in the higheſt veneration deſerved in re- 


ality the molt contempt. And thence 
proceeded ſuch Reformations in Religion 
and Government as have, within the two 


laſt Centuries, given quite a new face to 
the Affairs of Mankind. But thoſe who 
had ſo long had the gainful Leading of 


a blinded and deluded World, could not 


ſce with patience ſo many Nations and 
People 


=. 8 

People deſert their government and gui- 
dance: therefore they employed the ut- 
Moſt power of force, and every art of 
cunning, to reclaim and bring them back 
into ſubjection to their former Lords and 
Maſters. Let the Hiſtorians give Inſtan- 
ces of Perſecution to prove the former. 
| My Buſineſs here is only to point out 
one inſtance of their Cunning to prove the 


Y latter. 


| Wis the Reformation was ſpreading 
in the Low Countries, their Sovereign 
Philip the IId. King of Spain, oppreſſed 
them with moſt cruel and illegal exacti- 
ons, againſt which they firſt made the 
moſt humble Remonſtrances, but finding 
them ineffectual, they were obliged to 
ſtand upon their defence, and oppoſe force 
to force. The King being perſuaded that 
their new Notions in Religion were the 
chief cauſe of their oppoſition, reſolved, 
by every method, to root that out of 


his Dominions, and therefore ordered the 
| Inquilition 
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Inquiſition to be eſtabliſhed amongſt them. 
But That, inſtead of healing, made the 
wound incurable. Another method he 
| took was to have all heretical books con- 
demned by an Index Expurgatorius of 
the Holy Office which he took care to 
have printed. Pope Paul the IVth was 
ſo pleaſed with this ſcheme, that in the 
year 1559, he ordered the Inquiſition at 
Rome to print a ſecond Index much more 
copious than Philip's. But heretical Books 
became ſo numerous in the time of Pius 
the Vth, that he recommended this bu- 
ſineſs to the Council of Trent, who made 
another Index; and referred that matter, 
for the future, intirely, to the Pope him- 
ſelf. Upon which Pius the Vth, Gregory 
XIIIth, and Sixtus Vth, each of them, 
drew up his Index Expurgatorius. But 
Pope Clement the VIIIth made the moſt 
copious one in 1596. Many others were 
compoſed, as Books of Controverſy in- 
creaſed. But the moſt conſiderable of all is 
that of Sottomayor which was made for all 
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the States ſubje&t to the King of Spain, 
and comprehends all the others, coming 


down as low as the year 1667. The 
unbounded licentiouſneſs which the Popes, 


and the ſeveral Inquiſitors have taken in, 


| theſe Indices is almoſt beyond belief. It 


is no great wonder they ſhould purge 5 


or condemn all Books publiſhed by the 
Reformers againſt the Church of Rome. ; 
But becaule theſe ſupported their opinions 
85 by the authority of the Ancient Coun- 
cils and Fathers the Popes found no way 
to invalidate this authority, but by pub- 
liſhing new Editions of theſe Councils 
and Fathers, purged from all heretical 
pravity; in which great work many of 
the moſt able Divines at Rome and other 
places were employed for ſeveral years, 
who carefully corrected, or left out, 
whatever appeared againſt them ; and in- 
terpolated many things for their own pur- 
| Poſe which were not in the Originals. 
Dr. Thomas James hath publiſhed a 
Treatiſe with this Title of the Corruptions 


if 
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of Scripture, Councils and Fathers, by the 
Prelates, Paſtors and Pillars. of the Church 

of Rome for Maintenance of Popery, In 
which are numberleſs inſtances of this 
ſort. But he ſays I take not upon me 
to note all their literal C orruptions 
«* which either myſelf have obſerved, or 
© others have noted unto me. That were 


„to fill the world with huge Volumes 


and to deliver the places not by De- 
© cades, as now; but by Centuries or 
Chiliads. But ſo many are noted of 
« each kind as may ſerve to inform your 
© underſtanding in this great Myſtery of 


Fraud; and that you may deſcry the 


Lion of Rome by his Paw, and learn 
5 to deteſt all ſuch Romiſh Corruptions.“ 
In another place, addreſſing himſelf to 
theſe publiſhers he ſays You have omit- 
ted whole pages in ſome places, divers 
* ſentences and words in others, adding 
in one place and taking away in another; 
and ſometimes by a ſtrange kind of 
3s Metamorphoſis, 


13. 
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. Metamorphoſis, changing Negatives in- 
4 * vitble 1 into inviſible, &c. 
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1 HOUGH they cal theſe Indices - 
5 ee they durſt not make them 
public to the world. They only gare 
Copies of them to thoſe they thought 


they could intirely truſt. But by the 
Providence of God, Dr. James — who 


was Keeper of the Bodleian Library, tells 
us, there are ſeveral of them now there. 
But to complete the villainy, and authen- 


ticate theſe frauds, Dr. James tells us in 


another place, that in the Vatican 1. i- 


< brary, there are certain men maintained, 
only to tranſcribe Acts of the Councils 


or Copies of the Father's Works. Theſe 
Men, appointed for this buſineſs, do, 

in tranſcribing Books, imitate the Letter 
of the Ancient Copies as near as can be 


6 expreſſed. And it 1s to be feared that 75 
in copying out of Books they do add, 


and take away, alter and change the 


4 Words, drone to the pleaſure of 


their 
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their Lord the Pope. And fo theſe 
« Tranſcripts may within a few years, (by 
reaſon of their counterfeiting the ancient 
Hands) be vouched for very old Ma- 
bong en deluding the world with a 

ew of Antiquity. The danger is the 
greater, becauſe there may be an Index 
Expurgatorius (for ought that we know) 
_ © for purging the Manuſcripts, as well as 
_ © the printed Books. What makes this 
extremely probable is, that theſe Expur- 
gatory Indices, ever ſince the Council of 
Frent, are compiled by a Commiſſion 
ifuing from the Pope himſelf, who was 
authorized and intreated into that office 
| by that Council. For theſe Fathers per- 
ceiving the danger that was likely to hap- 
pen to their Church, if Books indifferently 
of all ſorts ſhould be permitted to be 
read, ſollicited the Pope, who appointed 
certain Cardinals to be General Inquiſitors 
at Rome, together with the Maſter of the 
Sacred Palace. And they appointed their 
e in the ſeveral States of Chrif- 
_ tendom, 
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tendom, to ſee that Nothing contrary to 
the Catholic Faith or good Manners, as 

eſtabliſhed in the Council of Trent, ſnould 


be taught, fpoken, uttered, or publiſhed 
ſecretly or openly; in writing or in print, 


&c. No wonder then that the Pope ſhould 


begin this pious work in his own palace 
by purging the Vatican Library of any 


appearance of Hereſy which might defile 
that ſacred place. But the Corruptions in 


the Roman Editions of the Councils and 
Fathers are ſo well known, that theſe Edi- 
tions are of much leſs authority amongſt 
the intelligent Papiſts themſelves than thoſe 
of Antwerp, and other places. Here I 


cannot omit mentioning that curious diſ- 
tinction of Gretſer the Jeſuit in his Apo- 
| logy for the purging of Books. He ſays, 
The Works of the Fathers, as Fathers, 
need no purgation ; but being conſidered 


as Sons of the Church, their words may 
be cenſured and corrected by the Church, | 
that is by the Pope. I ſhould here ob- 


ſerve that before theſe ſeveral Editions of 
=; 
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the Indices Expurgatorii there are rules 
ſet down which the Inquiſitors are to 
obſerve in performing their holy office, 
Before that of Pope Clement the VIIIth, 
1595; the firſt Rule runs thus: All Books 
| publiſhed before the year 1515, which have 
been condemned by the Popes, or general | 


Councils, though they happen to be omit- - I 


ted in this Index, ſtand as fully condemn- 
ed as formerly. By the 4th Rule the uſe 
of the Scriptures -in the vulgar tongue is 
forbidden to all perſons—without a particu- 
lar licenſe. By the roth Rule there are 
ſeveral regulations made about the printing | 

of Books, as, that no book ſhall be pub- 
liſhed at Rome without the approbation 
of the Pope's Vicar, or ſome perſon de- 
legated by the Pope; nor in other places, 
unleſs allowed by the Biſhop of the Dio- 
ceſe, or ſome perſon deputed by him, or 
by the Inquiſitor of heretical pravity : 

And for their direction it is ordered, that 
they ſhould obliterate all heretical and er- 
roneous Poſitions, and any that ſavour 


of 


of hereſy ; all that are ſcandalous, raſh ' 
and offenſive to pious ears, all that ad- 
. vance any thing againſt the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Holy Sacraments, and 

all that introduce any novelty inconſiſtent | 
with the received Cuſtoms and Uſage of the 

Romiſh Church : and likewiſe that they 

ſhould correct all words that are any way 
dubious or ambiguous, or that might miſ- 
lead the minds of the Readers from the 
right Catholic Opinions into thoſ e wicked : 
new hereſies. 


ALL theſe Rules and Injunctions have 
been now for a long time moſt punctu- 
ally obſerved wherever the power and in- 
flluence of the Popes extended. And the 
Princes of the world, being almoſt as 
much afraid of having their Subjects too 
much enlightend as the Prieſts the mſelves, 


have done all they could to keep them 


in the dark, and prohibited any Books 
to be publiſhed in their reſpective Do- 
minions that had not firſt obtained the 
Royal 
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Royal Imprimatur. The Engliſh Gentle- 

an had reaſon therefore to make this 
reply to the F renchman, who was boaſt- 
ing that his nation excelled all the reſt 
of the world in fine Writing, in Poetry, 
Hiſtory, Philoſophy, &c. Ah Monſieur ! 
Conſider, There are but two Subjects 
worth a wiſe man's while to write about, 
Government and Religion, one to make 
us happy in this world, and the other in 
the next; and you dare not write about 
either of them. 


Wi in this happy Iſland value ourſelves 
and are envied by the reſt of the world, 
on account of our Liberties both Civil 
and Religious. What is that preſerves 
theſe invaluable Bleſſings to us? Surely 
it is the Liberty of the Preſs. The Crafty 
Politicians and imperious Churchmen trem- 
ble at this little Engine, which hath been 
lo often and ſo ſucceſsfully employed to 
defeat their pernicious projects. No won- | 
Cs pn eh ins os der 
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der then that they deteſt it, and cry out 
upon every occaſion againſt the licentiouſ 
neſs of the Preſs; and wiſh for nothing 
ſo much as an Index Expurgatorius to. 
prevent, or blot out, every thin 8 that 
expoſes their * | 
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0 
E r L ECO T IO NS. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSER- 


VATIONS, 


£VOTATIONS AND QUERIES 


On the Foregoing $vnzrers. 


BELIEVE my Rankin are now ſuffi- 


ciently apprized of the importance of 


underſtanding the meaning of theſe words 
which I have undertaken to explane. 
How happy would it be for Mankind, if 
we all took them in their proper ſenſe! 
Then Reaſon would be allowed to be the 
moſt noble of all the human Powers, as 
comprehending every thing in it which 


exalteth us above the other Animals of 
this terreſtrial Globe. Then we ſhould 
be induced to ſerve God with a reaſonable 


ſervice; to love him with all our hearts 
H and 
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and ſouls, and our Neighbors as our- 
ſelves. If we depreciate and under- value 

| Reaſon, we give ourſelves up either to 
brutiſh ſenſuality, riot, and exceſs; or to 
the Wild freaks of Enthuſiaſm or Fanati- 
ciſm ®, and it is hard to ſay which of theſe 
has the worſt conſequences. We ſee too 
many fatal inſtances of Senſuality every 
day to queſtion the truth of it's direful 
effects; and if we look into the preſent ſtate 
. of Mankind, or read their former hiſtory, 
we ſhall ſee what ravages Enthuſiaſm 
and Fanaticiſm make in the human mind, 
and what dreadful Miſchiefs they bring 

upon the world. The Perſons poſſeſſed 
with them pretend, or think themſelves, 
to be under a particular divine influence. 
This makes them look down with con- 
tempt on all who have not attained to 
this high privilege. They deem the reſt 
of Mankind as neglected or forſaken of 

es God, 


3 * Enthuſiaſm is a Greek and Fanaticiſm a La- 
tin word, and both ſignify a pietence to Divine 


npiration. 
P 4 
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God, while they and > party are his 
only favorites. They are profeſſed Ene- 
mies to Reaſon. To liſten to that would, 
in their account, be low and carnal. No! 
Divine Inſpiration excites them to every 
thing; and under this pretence, they 
often give a looſe to their vengeance, 
their ambition, their uncharitableneſs, and 
every evil defire ; and ſanctify all with this 
plauſible pretence, that they are following 
God's direction in deſpiſing or deſtroying 
| thoſe whom he deteſts and abhors. This 
hath always been the effect of Fanatic- 
iſm wherever it hath power to exert it- 
ſelf. It is not confined to this or that 
time, nation, or condition of men. It is 
che ſame pernicious Wild- fire whether in 
a Brachman, a Magian, a Mufti, a Der- 
vize, a Pope, a Friar, a Biſhop, a Preſ- 
byter, an Emperor, a King, a Cromwell 
or a Cobler. So juſt is the Obſervaticn, 
that as true Religion is the Perfection of 
Reaſon, Fanaticiſm is the Diſgrace and 
n of it. 
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£ On: method which Fanatics of all ſorts 


have made uſe of to juſtify their follies 


and exceſſes has been to introduce cant 


Each of them has it's ABRACADABRA: 


phraſes and hard words into Religion. 


and theſe words are to do every thing. 


Of what wonderful importance was the 
word OMOOTEIOZ ſuppoſed formerly to 


be in the Chriſtian Religion! Thoſe who 


brought, and thoſe who kept it in, re- 
_ preſented to the people, that the very 
Eſſence of Chriſtianity conſiſted in it; 


though neither the word nor the thing it 


would expreſs, has any place in the divine 


learned men, who were fonder to ſhew 


themſelves mighty Philoſophers than hum- 
ble Chriſtians. According to Suidas in his 
Dictonary die or cocſſential is ſaid of 
thoſe things, which having, each of them, 


writings; but was evidently transferred 
from the works of the Heathens by ſome 


it's particular Hypoſtaſis or Subſtance, 


are, amongſt themſelves, of the ſame nature. 


In | 
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In this ſenſe of the Word Ariſtotle has 
: ſaid 6 0140801% de Tajla c all the ſtars are of 
the ſame eſſence. Porphyry has written 
014080108 e r cov a nus rt, that the 
Souls of Beaſts are of the ſame eſſence 
with ours: and Plato believed that his 
three Principles were ipotowg that is co- 
eſſential and of the ſame nature. In 
this ſenſe the Council of Antioch, afſem- 
bled in che year 270 againſt Paul of Sa- 
moſata, rejected and condemned Paul's 
duo as dividing the Supreme Being, 
and therefore contrary to the Unity 
of the Godhead. But however, it was 5 
in this very ſenſe that the Council of 
Nice, 325, decreed, that the Son was 
oucb%⁴ã that is of the ſame ſpecific Eſſence 
or Nature with the Father. And there- 
fore Mr. Jackſon, in his Novation, hath 
aſſerted that the Homoouſian Doctrine, 
which took it's riſe from the Pagans or 
the Heretics, could never be truly Or- 
thodox; and that it is to the Council of 
Tyre, which condemned Athanaſius, that 


REST, ME 1 we 
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we ſhould give the glory of 'T R U E 
ORTHODOXY. 


Or all the Religious Secs that ever 
appeared in the world, the Church of 
Rome hath produced the moſt - and the 

greateſt Fanatics. To give Inſtances of 


this would be endleſs. In general one 


may ſay that the Lives of all their Saints, 


Male and Female, are abundant proofs 


of it. But Saint Francis and St. Domi- 
nic are more famous for their Revela- 


tions, eſpecially for their Intercourſes and 


; Communications with the Virgin Mary, 
than any of the reſt. The Stories of theſe 


and their other Saints ſeems to us Here- 


tics to be the moſt ridiculous pieces of 


Burleſque that were ever exhibited to 
the world: and happy vould it be for 
Mankind if that were all the harm they 


had done — to make us laugh. But alas! 
Theſe fanatical Stories, ridiculous as they 
ſeem, have been made the occaſion of 


very ſerious miſchief. In purſuance of 
N theſe 


1 
3 
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theſe pretended Revelations it was that 
St. Dominic ſet himſelf, with ſo much 
zeal, to extirpate the Albigenſes in France, 
who were the Fore-runners of the Pro- 
teſtants there; for the Pope, at this Saint's 
ſolicitation, raiſed a Croiſade againſt them, 
and deſtroyed by fire and ſword, above 
fifty thouſand of them. However Domi- 
nic was not fatisfied with this; but, re- 
ſolving to prevent the growth, or the 
very appearance, of Hereſy in that Coun- 
try for the future, adviſed the Pope to 


erect a Court of Inquiſition there, of which 


he himſelf was made the firſt Inquiſitor: 
and this kind of Tribunal hath been ſince 
eſtabliſhed in diverſe other Countries, to 
the ſuppreſſion of every thing generous 
and worthy in human nature, and the 
exaltation of every thing tyrannical and 
abominable: and St. Dominic's venerable 
picture is carried in the Banners of the 
Holy Office, on every public occaſion, 
With the greateſt ſolemnity, to this day, 
| Theſe and a thouſand other perſecutions 
„ 


L 
and grievances have been the bleſſed ef- 
fects of Fanaticiſm, all ſupported wy eir 
Legendary Tales of high and - 
| Reyelations, Communications and Inter- 
courſes with Jeſus Chriſt, the Virgin and 
the Saints of Heaven; and lometimes 
with the Devils of Hell. What then does 
the world owe to that Fanatic who leq 
the way in publiſhing ſuch viſionary 

Tales! And for this we are obliged to 
St. Athanaſius himſelf — who in his Life 
of St. Anthony the Monk, gave the 

Model of this way of writing, which 
hath been ſo well imitated in all Popiſh, 
and ſome other Countries, by thouſands 
of fanatical Enthuſiaſts in every Age fjnce. 
And it is very remarkable that all eſe - 
: pretended Inſpirations and Revelgtions 
have been calculated, by their reſpective 

Authors to promote the Receptiqn | of 
their favourite Syſtems in Divinity. This 
is particularly true of Athanaſius, who, 
by this artful management, prevailed up- 


on the world to ove up their Reaſon 
for 


e 
for Illuſion, and their own Judgment for 
the Reveries which he publiſhed concern- 
ing St. Anthony. And ſuch hath been 
the ſucceſs of many Enthuſiaſts in every 
age ſince, and is now very much ſo amongſt. 


\ ourſelves, in the Romantic Pretenſions of 


| ſome modern Sects. So that we ſee when 
once People deſpiſe or obſcure their Rea- 
ſon, they darken the Light which God 
has given them as the true Guide of Life; 
and tamely give themſelves up to be led 
blindfold wherever weak or deſigning men 
may find it for their Purpoſe to carry 
them. And when cunning men have thus 
got the leading of the ſimple, they tell 
them many ſtrange ſtories, and inculcate 
this principle ſtrongly into them, that their 
greateſt merit conſiſts in believing them; 
and this not only in matters of fact, but 
in every ſpeculative point, which theß 
think will tend to promote their own 
deſigns. Hence have been propagated 
thouſands of idle and imaginary Tales, 
and all thoſe abſurd Syſtems of Belief, 
z . © 8 which 


„ 8 
which have, from time to time, been 


foiſted upon poor Mankind, as neceſſary 
to be believed, in order to obtain Eter- 


nal Salvation. Indeed ſome reſolute think- 


ing men have ariſen at various periods, 
who, perceiving theſe villanies and frauds, 


| bravely reſiſted the impoſing of them up- 


— — — —— 828 — — oe _ 
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on the world. But the prevailing party 
who goyerned the Crowd, did every thing 
to run them down; till at laſt the time 
came, at the Reſtrmadion,* when Truth 
was able to make a ſtand againſt Error, 
and the Liberties of Mankind were aſ- 
ſerted. Happy would it have been for 
the cauſe of true Chriſtianity if the Re- 
formers had gone a little further in their 


great work : but conſidering the circum- 
ſtances of the times, as they had to do 


with an ignorant ſuperſtitious and bigotted 


world, our wonder ſhould not be that 


they did. no more, but rather that they 


did ſo much. It was at that time uni- 


verſally believed that they ſhould all, ac- 
coreing. to the unhappy example of the 


firſt | 
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firſt Chriſtian Councils, compoſe certain 
Articles or Confeſſions of Faith, to be 
aſſented to and ſubſcribed by thoſe whom 
they would admit to their Communion: 
and upon this Rock they ſplit, as of old, 
into different parties and factions, many 
of whom vainly aſſumed a like autho- 
rity to themſelves which they could not 
bear in another; and this gave riſe to 
thoſe differences and diſſentions which 
have prevailed amongſt us to this day. 


Thus we ſee that the ſame Cauſe will 


produce the ſame Effect. The Council 
of Nice ſet the Example; and many who 
call themſelves Proteſtants, as well as the 
Councils of Lateran, Conſtance, Baſil and 
Trent, have ſpbamefully followed it. 


ALL Chriſtians ſeem devoutly to with 
| that they ALL had the ſame ſentiments 
in Religion, and that ſome means could 
be hit upon to bring about fo defirable 
an end. The Church of Rome thinks 
this can oxly be done by forcibly com- 
H 6 pelling 
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pelling all Diſſenters to ſubmit to the 
determinations of the Church, i. e. of her 
con Clergy, who, they alledge, have au- 


thority to decide and declare, What is 
True or Falſe in Religion. The Proteſ- 


tants, on the contrary, profeſs to maintain 


that the only, means to bring about an 
Union amongſt Chriſtians is to confine 
themſelves intireiy to the Scripture as the 
Rule of Faith. But as all theſe do not 


agree in the ſenſe of this Scripture, the 
Queſtion recurs who ſhall judge between 


them concerning the Senſe of this Rule. 
Thoſe who reject the authority of the 
Roman Church cannot ſubſtitute their 


own inſtead of it: for it would be ridi- 
culous in any of them to claim that au- 


thority to themſelves which they deſpiſe 


in her. The only poſſible way to unite 
them then is, really and bona fide, to act 
upon the Principle which they all profeſs, 


to make the Scripture alone in it's own 


words, the Standard of Truth, and ac- 
quieſce in a Profeſſion of chat without 


confining 


4 307 3 
confining it's ſenſe to this or that parti- 
cular Syſtem of Metaphyſical Divinity 
which each Se& has formed to itſelf, 
_ Surely every party ſhould grant to others 
the ſame liberty they take to themſelves. 
If they will form explanations of their 
own, other people ſhould not be blamed 
by them for doing the ſame. And me- 
thinks All ſhould agree in acknow- 
ledging as Brethren All who profeſs the 
Faith of Chriſt crucified as it is revealed 
by God himſelf. The great deſign of the 
Chriſtian Religion is not to make men 
more ſkilful in Philoſophy, or more ſubtil 
in diſputations : but it is to make them 
more holy and more virtuous than they 
could be without it. I know very well 
that this way of ſpeaking will give offence 
to ſome Gentlemen who value themſelves 

upon what they call Orthodoxy, and give 
out, with the higheſt aſſurance, that the 
very Being of Chriſtianity depends upon 
their particular Syſtem. But this pertina- 
cious adherence to their own ſchemes is 


what 
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. hurts Chriſtianity, by expoſing it to 
the contempt of Infidels, and deſtroying 
that brotherly love and ch arity amongſt 
Chriſtians themſelves, which is their great- 
eſt glory, and ſhould be the certain mark 
and characteriſtic of their being the Diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt indeed, a Virtue of more 
worth than all the Faith in the world. 
and without which, Faith will be ſo far 
from ſtanding us in ſtead, that it will be 
che cauſe of our * condemnation. 


0 BUT, ome will hc ſhould rake 
care to ſecure the F UNDAMENTALS 
of Chriſtianity and have them believed. 
But this is a word of no certain ſignifi- 
cation. I will venture to affirm, that a 
Perſon who believes the Bible believes all 

the Articles of the Chriſtian Revelation. 
But if we take the ſeveral Expoſitions 
of theſe Articles which the ſeveral: Sects 
of Chriſtians give us as the Fundamentals 
of Chriſtianity, where ſhail we ſtop! Every 


2 becomes a b undamental : and 
the | 
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- the twelve Articles, added to the Creed 
by Pope Pius the IVth, become, every 


one of them, as fundamental as the twelve 


Articles of the Apoſtles; and the belief 
of them enforced with the /ame dreadful 


Anathemas. Happily for us there are no 


Diſputes about the Practical Parts of Chri- 


tianity. All agree in acknowledging, that 


we ſhould love the Lord our God with 
all our heart, and our Neighbor as our- 
ſelves; that we ſhould live ſoberly, righ- 
teouſly and godly in this world, that we 
fhould viſit the fatherleſs and widows in 
their affliction, and keep ourſelves unſpot- 


ted from the world, &c. Theſe are the 


great ends of Religion; and all the ſpe- 
culative Doctrines of Chriſtianity are only 
means to bring about theſe ends. But if 


inſtead of this, We regard theſe Means as 
the Ends themſelves, or uſe them as the 


means to contrary ends, whatever may be 
our pretence, we pervert the deſign of 
Chhriſtianity, we turn our backs to true 


Religion, and run after a vain Phantom 
„ 
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that will lead us away from the plane | 
.and delightful paths of Love, Unity and 


Concord, into the inextricable and thorny 
Labyrinths of Variance, Hatred, and _ 


evil work. 


Ixr Men would content themſelves in 
being wiſe to Salvation, without deſiring 


to penetrate into things which all acknow- 
ledge to be above our comprehenſion; 
or if they would ſuffer others to acquieſce 

in what God Almighty hath been pleaſed 
to reveal of himſelf, then we ſhould ſee 
Peace and Charity every where prevail, 
and our divine Religion become the hap- 
pineſs, the glory, and the univerſal Pro- 
feſſion of the whole Earth. But alas! 


There is nothing that Chriſtians leſs agree 


in than in underſtanding and purſuing 

their common Intereſt. Every Set is ſo 
ſurprizingly fond of it's own Syſtem, that 
rather than give that up, they would ſacri- 
fice the great Intereſt of Chriſtianity itſelf, 
which can only be advanced by giving 
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Glory to God in the higheſt, and pro- 


moting Peace on Earth and Goodwill 


towards men. I cannot help wiſhing that 
our Governors would ſeriouſly conſider | 
the ſtate of Religion in this Country. It 


is at preſent in a very declining condition; 
and I am perſuaded nothing will recover 
it but returning to it's firſt principles. 
The world was converted to Chriſtianity 


by the holy Scriptures; and true Chriſti- 
anity can only be ſupported by adhering 
to them, and to them alone. Every Ad- 
dition, or Impoſed Interpretation, weak- 
ens the authority of the Divine word by 
making human deciſions equal to it. 
There is no way of defending the Chri- 
ſtian Religion againſt the violent attacks 
that are made upon it, but by removing 
the many abſurd out-works which have 
at ſeveral times been raiſed by very un- 


ſkilful builders, and which have proved 


only Coverts and Retreats to it's aſſailing 
enemies. Cranmer in a ſpeech in Convoca- 


_ the * of Edward the VIth's 
| * | ee 


g - 


ation, that ſo they might throw out all 
the Popith "Traſh that was not yet caſt 
out. Indeed he was much overſeen in 
agreeing to the 42 Articles. But this 
was owing to the prejudices and humors 


Creeds or Confeſſions. However, had he 


Queen Mary's reign ſtopped it for a while; 


fond of Show in Religion, and made not 
that progreſs in Reformation which ſhe Ml 
might and ought to have done. Nay ſhe L | 
new modelled and confirmed the Articles 
of Religion, as Supplements or Explana- 
tions of the Scripture ; which was like 


reign, exhorts the Clergy to give them 
ſelves much to the Study of the Scriptures, 


and to conſider ſeriouſly what things there 
were in the Church which needed Reform- 


of thoſe times which were much ſet upon 
making ſuch diſtinguiſhing and excluſive 


and that good King lived together a few | 1 
years longer, the e e would have 
been gloriouſly advanced by them. But 


and Elizabeth was, like her father, too 


the doings of the Church of Rome, and 
the 


> 
78 
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the foundation and ſupport of all the 
Evils complained of in it. Her Succeſſor, 
in the very beginning of his reign, gave 
great cauſe of offence to many of his 
Proteſtant Subjects, by confirming Canons 

which obliged the Clergy to Subſcribe, 
not only to Queen Elizabeth's Articles, 
but likewiſe, to the whole. Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. So that Elizabeth and James 
= were ſo far from dgſiring to bring all their 
Proteſtant Subjects into the Eſtabliſned 

Religion, that they raiſed inſuperable 
fences to keep many of the moſt deſerv- 
ing out of it; and were really the Authors 
of that /chiſm which has fo grievouſſy 
afflicted this Country from that time to 
this. = 


| Ir is told of che” great t Chillingworth, 
that, in the year 1635, Sir Thomas Co- 
ventry, Keeper of the Great Seal, pre- 
ſented him to a Benefice. — But he re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe the 39 Articles, as the 
Law required, and fo rendered, himſelf 
incapable 


T7 
| incapable. of it; though it is certain 


that, in three years after, he accepted 
another Benefice and did Subſcribe. Mr. 
Maizeaux ſays that now Mr. Chillingworth 


conſidered theſe Articles more as Arti- 


cles of Peace than as Articles of Belief. 


But this is a Diſtinction that implies ſo 


much unfairneſs and equivocation, that 


it does no great honor to Chillingworth's 
ſincerity, For as that Argument for 


Peace proves too much, it proves no- 


thing at all. At that rate a Man in 
Rome might ſubſcribe Pope Pius's Creed, 
in Conſtantinople the Coran of Maho- 
met, or in a Jewiſh Government the Tat: 


mud of the Rabbies. It is certain that 
the Church of England, in her public 
declarations, hath always repreſented her 
Articles as a ſolemn and honeſt Profeſ- 


ſion of the Faith which She requires in 


all her Miniſters. Indeed Some of her 
moſt illuſtrious Divines have declared for 


a large and comprehenſive ſenſe of them. 


But 1 in this they have more conſidered what 
| wks | 
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ought to be than what really is. F or the 
Canon of 1603 requires that they ſhould 
be ſubſcribed voluntarily and ex animo, 
from a full conviction of mind: and does 
not leave it to the Subſcriber to put any 
other ſenſe on them than what is fairly 
and obvioutly expreſſed. Chillingworth, 
reſtrained by this rigorous Canon, choſe 
rather at f;/t to refuſe the Benefice which 
was offered him, than do what his Con- 
ſcience could not approve. Maizeaux tells 
us that his Scruples chiefly related to 
the Athanaſian Creed, the Anathemas of 
which appeared to him both very un- 
chriſtian and very improperly applied, as 
indeed they muſt to any conſiderate 
1 Chriſtian, eſpecially to him who expreſſed 
himſelf in a Letter to one of his friends 
in theſe words, Any man who examines 
the diſputes for and againſt Arianiſm 
ſhall not chooſe but conteſs, or at leaſt 
be very inclineable to believe, that the 
Doctrine of Arius is either a Truth, or 
at leaſt no damnable Hereiy. But, as 


he 
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- he faid upon another occaſion, J He kad 


< changed his Profeſſion of Religion twice, 
and he did not know how often he might 


change it again; for That ſhould always 
| © be according to the conviction of his 
mind.“ And agreeably to this, Chil- 


lingworth palliates his Subſcribing after 


this manner, I do verily believe the 
© Church of England a true Member of 
_ © the Church [Catholic], that ſhe wants 


nothing neceſſary to Salvation, and be- 


lieves nothing repugnant to it. And 1 
thought, adds he, that te think ſo had 
ſufficiently qualified me for a Subſcripti- 


© on.” But to us, at this diſtance of time, 


this ſeems to be mere Shifting. How like 
is he to the great Euſebius in the Council 
of Nice! No body elſe could deceive 
Chillingworth in an argument: but how 


artfully does he deceive himſelf | He in- 


tirely changes the Queſtion. He Sub- 
ſcribes the hole, in general, but dares not 
deſcend to particulars. He ſubſcribes the 


ALL: though he refuſes the EVERY 
, THING. 


E 1 
THING. How would he triumph over 
a Popiſh Adverſary that dealt fo diſinge- 
nuouſly! I dare ſay if 'Chillingworth's 4 
Terms were only inſiſted on in Subſcribing, 
very few would refuſe it. But alas! How 

different are they from the only Terms to 
be uſed in that caſe by the Act of Par- 
lament! Chillingworth was a great and 


rence” ren memory. But as he was no 
more than a Man, he might be miſtaken ; 


| b and I think he was ſo in this. But I 


will preſume to offer! it as a Conjecture, 
that he would have acted a very diffe- 
rent part, if any other Perſon than his 
God-tather Arch Biſhop Laud had been 
at that time the Chief of the Clergy. 
Chillingworth fell in the great Rebellion 
for ſteadily. adhering to the Royal Cauſe. 
The Spirit of Faction and Party then 
excited People on both ſides, to perpe- 
trate the moſt outrageous cruelties; and 
the extraordinary merit of Chillingworth 
could not exempt him from being treated 


a ſhining light, and I honor and reve- 


E 1 


ke one of the common fort, but in ma- 


ny things worſe, as his Character was 


better. No wonder that this furious Spi- 


rit, which then manifeſted itſelf in ſo 
many fatal inſtances, produced ſuch effects 


as it did at and after the Reſtoration. 


Mens minds were ſharply ſet againſt each 
other; and the Royal Party thought more 


of raiſing themſelves and depreſſing their 


enemies than of promoting the common 


cauſe of Proteſtantiſm. There was then a 
noble opportunity of enlarging the Church 


and taking in almoſt the whole Nation in- 


to one Communion. But inſtead of this 


| Inſtead of promoting the happineſs of the 
whole by ſome Comprehenſive Scheme, 


the Paſſions of men intervened ; Party 


prevailed, and the King by joining with 


one, helped that to exclude and ſuppreſs 
all the reſt. Now another Ali of Unifor- 


mity was made, and ſuch. Subſcriptions 


required as were never heard of in a 


Free Country or a Proteſtant Church — 
and which indeed they were ſo far aſpam- 


ed 
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med of at the Revolution, that the govern- 
ing party of that time were forced, in 
their own defence, to repeal in part. Oh 
that they had then gone a little farther, * 
and ſettled the Religion of Great-Britain 
upon as generous a plan as they did the 
Civil Government ! Then there would 
have been no difference between that of 
England and Scotland. None would have 
delighted to deſtinguiſh themſelves as Epiſ- 
copalians or Prefbyterians ; but All would 
have rejoiced in the more glorious appel- 
lation of Reformed Chriſtians. But alas! 
though King William was very deſirous 
to promote this great and noble deſign, 
he found himſelf unable to accompliſh it; 
yea ke was hated and vilified for ſeeming 
do attempt it: and many People who call- 
ed themſelves Proteſtants, would have 
brought King James back again, who 
was the common Enemy of them all, ra- 
ther than ſuffer any Proteſtant, who dif-. 
fered from them in the ſmalleſt ceremony, | 
Q enjoy any honors or preferments in 
wg, -& the 


Cr) 
the ſtats, "Or even any exemption from the 
perſecutions they had long laboured under. 
And the ſame factious Spirit, exerting 
Itſelf furiouſy in the latter end of Queen 
Ann's reign, by crying out The Danger of 
the Church, had almoſt put an end to the 
Proteſtant Religion in England, which 
the Papiſts then, as ten, heartily la- 
bored at, as they knew this would be 
the moſt effectual means to root out the 
Mortbern Hereſy. For had this ſucceeded, 
all Europe, by this time, Would have been 
reduced to as low a ſtate of Vaſſalage to 
the See of Rome as they groaned under 
five hundred years ago. Some People 
indeed ſtill affect to ſay that the Church 
was, at that time, really in danger. But 
I- never could find out any Symptom of 
danger, but the Proſpect we then had of 
the Proteſtant Hanover Family ſucceeding 
to the Crown of Great Britain upon the 
demiſe of Queen Anne. People of all 
demominations indeed expected that when 


1 Succeſſion ſhould take Place, a great 
Reformation 


L 9 

Reformation in Eccleſiaſtical affairs would 
be brought about : and This many of the 
Churchmen greatly dreaded, who even diſ- 
| liked former Reformations, and fo they 
raiſed the Cry of the danger of the Church. 
But let us conſider a little what is the 
meaning of this word Church - amongſt 
us. In our common Idea of the Engliſh 
Church the Body of the People is hardly 
included. It is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of the 
King as Supreme Head (and 1 heartily 
thank God that he is ſo) of Archbiſhops, 
\ Biſhops, Prieſts, Deacons, Deans, Arch- 
deacons, Convocations, Chancellors, Trea- 
ſurers, Præcentors, Prebendaries, Canons, 


: Petty Canons, Rectors, Vicars, Curates, wo 


Chaplains, Choriſters, Organiſts, Pariſh 
Clerks, Vergers, Sextons, &c. Now in 
Aa large ſenſe theſe are all ſuppoſed to 
belong to the Church. But in a more 
confined ſenſe, the Church commonly ſig- 
nifies the Clergy alone, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the Laity: and when it is ſaid the 
Church is in danger, the Meaning is, 
„ OO that 
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that the Clergy are afraid that there is 
ſome deſign in agitation to reform them. 


But as they are ſure that they never ſtand 


in need of this, they do all they can to 


prevent people from giving themſelves - 


this unneceſſary trouble. But what they 
ſeem chiefly to be apprehenſive of is, the 


curtailing or taking away their Honors, 


Privileges, Lands, Poſſeſſions, Tithes, Of. 
ferings, Dues, &c. But though I declare 


myſelf warmly for a further Reformation 
in the Miniſtration of Holy things, and 


in our Eccleſiaſtical Polity, yet I would 
moſt religiouſly preſerve to thoſe Miniſters 

of Religion all their Honors, Privileges, 
Lands, Poſſeſſions, Tithes, Offerings and 
Emoluments of every kind: though I ſub- 
mit it to themſelves, whether many of 
theſe might not be better diſpoſed of than 


they commonly are. Theſe noble Endow- 
ments were formerly given by our Ancel- 


tors to the Clergy, who, they thought, 
had Eternal Salvation at their diſpoſal, 
and that they would certainly do moſt for 


thoſe, 
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| thoſe, in this great affair, who gave them 


moſt for their Intereſt and Trouble. But, 


thank God, Things ſtand at preſent upon 
a different footing. They have now theſe 


large poſſeſſions ſecured to them, as the 
Servants of the State, to promote true Re- 
ligion in love, reverence, and obedience 


to the Supreme Being, in obſerving all our 
Bleſſed Saviour's Commands; in promot- 


ing the happineſs of the world, by recom- 


mending the duties of humility, peaceable- 


neſs, Juſtice and Charity to Mankind ; and 
by ſetting a remarkable example in all theſe 


particulars to the reſt of the People. 
Where they fail in performing theſe duties, 
they wrong their Country of the wages 
they receive, and are little better than 
Robbers. But where they do perform 
them, their Rewards and their Honors 
cannot be too great. They ſhould be re- 


garded as ſo many Angels ſent from Hea- 


ven to live on Earth, to ſhew Mankind 
what an amiable thing Virtue i „ 


[ 3 _ Many 
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Many of the Evils that we have long 
complained of proceed from a diſtinction 
which we commonly make, when, talking 
of our Conſtitution, we divide it into 
Church and State, as if the Church were 
ſomething quite different from the State; 
whereas by our Conſtitution, the C hurch, 
both in it's Miniſters and the Miniſtra- 
tion of it's Offices, is as much a part of 
the State, and as ſubject to it, as the 
Lawyers and the Law, as the Merchants 
and their Trade. Indeed in Popiſh Coun- 
tries, that would be a very conſiſtent way 
of talking, where the Miniſters of Reli- 
gion claim and exerciſe a Juriſdiction 
and a Government diſtin& from the State ; 
and independant on it, and which, they 
ſay, is conferred upon them immediately 
by Heaven itſelf: whereas our Kings 
and Parliaments have often made our 
Eccleſiaſtics know that they are intirely 
ſubject to them, and derive their Offices 


and Revenues from chem. Queen Eliza- 
beth 


her, Wh N 


1 ** f. 


beth deprived ſeyeral Biſhops; and, i zin her 
polite phraſe, threatened to unfrock others. 
And King Edward VI. granted. Patents 
to Biſhops to continue and act in that 
Office, while they behaved well. And 
many Inſtances are not wanting ſince, of 

Biſhops ſuffering Capital Puniſhments for. 
Crimes committed againſt the State. So 
that the Popiſh Doctrines of the Divine 

Rights of Epiſcopacy, . of uninterrupted 
* Succeſſions, and. indelible Characters, have 
been long ago quite exploded in our 
Church. Indeed there is one thing in the 
appointment of our Biſhops which gives 
great offence to conſiderate men in our 


Communion, as well as to Diſſenter s. 


When the King ſends his Cong“ d elire to 
a Dean and Chapter to ELECT. (forſooth) 
a Biſhop, with an Order to chuſe A. B. 
they in their Aſſembly upon this occa- 


ſion, ſing or repeat with great ſolemnity 


that awful Hymn Veni Creator, as if they 
Were invoking the Holy Spirit of God to 
allift them to ele# a N perſon to 


14 this 


1 
this facred Office, though they know, at 
the fame time, there is no choice left 
them, and that they are on to return 
to the King the name of the Man whom 
he had choſen before. Whereas in our 
neighbouring Ifland, by A& of Parlia- 
ment; the King's Letters Patent are ſuf- 
ficient to make a Man a Biſhop without 
this mockery of an Election. This, and 
ſome other things, pointed out in the Free 
and Candid Diſquiſitions, ſeem to require 5 
OY Review and Amendment. 


or his will ty, Is Religion a Thing 
of ſo uncertain and variable a nature that 
in every age it ſtands in need of being 
reviewed and amended? So many Alte» 
rations in it are "ey "__ propoſed, 


As if Religion was intended 8 
For nothing elſe but to be mended. 


Tux Poet was very witty in this Diſtich, 
| and + laſhes the preſumption of thoſe 
k | F anatics, 2 
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Fanatics, who, in his time, were for in- 


troducing their own conceits into the R- 


gion of their Country: for in theſe every 


Sect would have it thought that the very 


Eſſence of Religion conſiſts, and accord- 


ingly employ their utmoſt zeal to pro- _ 
mote them. This Temper and Conduct 


produce Confuſion and Uncertainty, which | 


are always put to the account of Religion. 


Whereas true Religion, like God the Au- 


| thor of it, is, at all times and in all pla- 
ces, the ſame, without variableneſs or 


ſhadow of turning. God hath given us a 


perfect Law which may indeed be abuſed 
and diſobeyed, but can never be mended. 


And this conſiſts in theſe two ſhort plane 
Precepts, That we love the Lord our 


God with all our heart, and ſoul, and 
ftrength, and our Neighbors as Ourſelves. 
On theſe two Commandments hang All the 


Law and the Prophets. The Excellency 


of theſe is the great Internal Evidence 


which proves the Divinity of the Religion 


| of Jeſus, And the true merit of any 


1 5 Profeſſion 
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Profeſſion in | Religion conſiſts. intirely ins 
promoting the Practice of them. Every: 
Duty to the Supreme Being, and Every 
Duty to Ourſelves and our Fellow Crea= 
tures, in all the various relations we ſtand in 
do them, neceſſarily flow from theſe Foun- 
tains. Theſe afford the true Waters of 
Life, which if a Man drinks he ſhall never 
thirſt. They will refreſh and cheer him in. 
all poſſible Circumſtances, and be his high- 
eſt Cordial, even, in the Paradiſe of God. 
- Fheſe are the Laws which our Saviour 
came, not to deſtroy but to F ULFIL, 
and from which one Jotor one Tittle ſhall: 
not paſs—for-ever: All-Chriſtians profeſs. 
to admit this Truth; and yet how does 
almoſt every Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity - 
avowedly violate it, in making Laws for 
the Excluding from the great Privileges- 
of Society, yea from Chriſtian Communion- 
itſelf, and, in many places, for devoting 
to immediate and utter deſtruction, the 
unhappy perſons who differ from them 
in the Additions whieh they have pre- 
ſumptuouſly 


1 
ſumptuouſſy made to the Dodtrines of our 
only Lord and . 105 


Aub OY is now. 0 esd ene of 
knowing and conſidering theſe, things 2 
We in this happy Country remarkably ice 
and feel it. Here, thank gracious Hea- 
ven and our guſt Laws, We, are: allowed 
to reaſon on Religious as well: as other 
Subjects. This opens Mens minds for 
the Reception of Truth. _ Authority. and 
Cuſtom are no longer infallible Guides. 
The graveſt and the moſt, received Doc- 
trines may be ridiculous; and this we are 
diſcovering every day. Theſe Additions, 
| however ancient, which have been made 
to Primitive Chriſtianity, are no longer 
_ venerable. The Aſſemblies where they 
are continued are but little frequented: 
and many People unfairly. taking theſe for 
the Chriſtian Religion, are apt to haye 
but a low opinion of the Religion itſelf: 
and, which is extremely. lamentable, to 
| throw off a regard for all Reli igion, and f 
I 6 give 


out in the Doctrines, the Example and the | 
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give —— up to a diſtolute and abit 1 
doned life. So that ſome weak People 
truſting in a firm belief of theſe Additi- 
onal Articles for their Eternal Salvation; 
and others not believing the Original, upon 
the account of theſe Addition=: Doctrines, 
Both throw off all regard to Morality 
which is the principal part Religion, 
and give themſelves up to ſuch Licentiouſ- 
neſs in opinion and practice as an old hea- 
then, Greek or Roman would bluſh at. 
But how ſhall all theſe dreadful Evils be 
prevented or cured ? I anſwer, By RELI- 

GION. By the CHRISTIAN RE. 
_ LIGION. By Studying and Eſtabliſning 
That, Not as it is contained in Articles, 
in Confeſſions, or in Syſtems of Divinity; 
but as it is ſimply and fairly repreſented 
in the Holy Scriptures. Not as it is ob- 
ſcured and. confounded in abſtract me- 
taphyſical Diſputations, but as it ſhines 


Sufferings 0 of our Bleſſed Lord and Savi- 


our, This would foon reconcile Mankind 
7 0 


. 
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to it — would ſtrike all oppoſition and 5 
and would raiſe human nature to as high 
a ſtate of perfection as it is capable of in 
this world. Let us lay aſide thoſe gaudy 
Trappings that have been hung about Re- 
ligion, which are now ſo far from appear- 
ing as it's ornaments, that they are looked 
upon as the Scandals and Dilgraces of it; 
and then it will appear in it's original 
beauty. I would not propoſe to Change 
oer to Mend RELIGION. That can 
never be done. But I moſt heartily wiſh: 
that we would change 3 it's DRESS, The 
Times require it. It is of itſelf the moſt 
lovely and the moſt venerable of all Ob- 
ets; but it's preſent Garments diminiſh 
5 _ the Reſpe& we ſhould otherwiſe pay 
They are better calculated to. enriſh 
| os Workmen than to ſet off her beauty: 
and ſhe pays too dearly for thoſe Trap- 
pings which do not become her. But 
theſe Workmen may fay, Our Craft is 
in danger. This was a Speech worthy of 
Heathen Craftſmen, who laughed at the 


People 


„ 
People for believing the Importance „ 
thoſe things which they dealt in. But 
the Apoſtles generouſly made a facrifice 
of all worldy advantages to promote the 
Truth, and honeſtly worked with their 
own hands, that they ſhould not be a 
burthen to the People. And ſure we might 
expect, if there was occaſion, as it is to 
be hoped there never will, that theſe Men 
who call themſelves their ſucceſſors. would 

| imitate their Example even in this. But, 
all their Honors and Revenues being ſafe, 
it is humbly propoſed that all Modern 
Creeds, Articles and Confeſſions of Faith, 
be intirely laid aſide : that the Holy 
Scriptures alone be mentioned or ſubſcribed 
as the Rule of Faith; that a thorough 
Review and Amendment be made of the 
whole Liturgy; that hereafter all points 
of Controverſy between Proteſtants and 
Papiſts, and every other Sect, be care- 
fully avoided in it : and every thing ex- 
preſſed. in the moſt general terms, in order 
that no offence may be given to * | 

51 | that 
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that the only thing propoſed in this great 
work ſhould be to promote the Worſhip 
of God in Spirit and in Truth, through 
the Bleſſed Mediator whom he hath = 
pointed between God and Man. 


5 Bor vieckinks 1 hear a adi come out 
of the Croud, Hey day! What an Uto- 
pian Scheme is here Shall we ſet the 
Gates of the Church wide open to let in 
all ſorts of Heretics, Arians, Eunomians, 
Macedonians, Sabellians, Neſtorians, Eu- 
tychians, Socinians, and all the motley 

crew which have been condemned by ſo 
| many Councils, Popes, Fathers, and Acts 
of Convocation and Parliament? But before 
I anſwer this important Queſtion I would: 
beg leave to aſk one which I think is. 
previous to it, and that is, What was it 
that made all theſe People Heretics, i. e. 
Diſſenters from the Eſtabliſhed Religion? 
Was it not gheſe: Holy Councils, Fathers, 


Popes-Bulls, Convocations and Acts of 
Parliament themſelves ? ? If They had not 
interpoſed 
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een about theſe Speculative Opini- 
ons which theſe People are charged with, 


Chriſtianity would have gone on in it's 


original deſign of promoting all the vir- 


tues which are comprized in Peace on 


Earth and Goodwill towards Men. But 
the Decrees of theſe Councils, the Works 


of theſe Fathers, the Bulls of theſe Popes, 
the Acts of theſe Convocations, &c. bred 


all the miſchief by pretending to define 


and determine points confeſſedly above 


| their comprehenſion; and which they have 


rendered ſtill more uncertain by often 


defining and determining in theſe matters 


quite contrary to themſelves. And now I 


return to anſwer the Queſtion, ſhall we 


4 open the Gates to theſe People? I fay, | 


Yes. And for this reaſon, That aſſoon as 
we let them in, they loſe their names, and 


become One with us, by joining in the 


public worſhip, to which they can no lon- 


ger have any objection; ang moreover, 
employ all their power in defending the 


. Eſtabliſhment which would ſo. genenouſly 


_ ſupport. 
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ſupport them. What their particular ſpe- +. 


culative opinions may be, as long as they 
remain quiet in their ſtate, concerns not 
Thee or Me to know; no more than it 
does at preſent to know the private Sen- 
timents of every Clergyman in the Eſta- 
liſhed Church, who have, I believe, as 


| zz ent notions of Religion as they have 


faces; and yet All is peace amongſt them, 
by agreeing in the great practical Duties, 
and by joining in the Worſhip that is 
eſtabliſhed by Law. If the Eſtabliſhment 
then was in more general terms, it would 
be more generally embraced. And I think 
a Liturgy might be compoſed, and expreſſ- 
ed in ſuch a Manner, that there would 
bs: very few Diſſenters in Great Britain. 
As for thoſe names of Arians, Neſtori- 
ans, Socinians, &c. though indeed I do 
not belong to any of them, they do not 


terrify me. They are generally uſed, like 
Bug- bears to frighten Children; as the 
name of Malborough, in the height of 
his Conqueſts, was, to terrify the Infants 

of 
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of France. 1 am very ſure, chat, 8 n. 
hundred perſons who are taught to be 

afraid of theſe names, there is not One 
who knows their Opinions or the reaſons 
with which they ſupported them. But 
WORD more than 7. bings have always 


been uſed to govern the Multitude. This ] q 
is an Art which Every Party hath made 4 


uſe of in it's Turn. 


ö Bur who art Thou, will Many fay, that 
thus preſumeſt to propoſe ſuch mighty al 
terations ? And who hath given thee Au- 
thority to do. fo? To which I humbly 
anſwer, That I am One of the Eſtabliſhed 
_ Clergy, who, by reading and thinking, 


particularly on the Free and Candid Di 


quiſitions, have been convinced that there 
are many things in our preſent Church 
Eſtabliſnment which might by our return- 
ing to the Original Standard of the Scrip- 
ture, be altered much for the better; that 
I have here preſumed to mention ſome 
of them, which I take to be of the 2 A 
EY nts. 


** 
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eſt importance; that I think this becomes 


my Character as a Lover and a Preacher 5 


of Truth. That the Conviction of my / 
on mind, ſupported by the happy Li- 
berty of my Country, authoriſes me to do 
lo. That I appear, in. this Cauſe not only 7 
for Myſelf, but in the behalf of Millions, 
who call aloud for a Reformation in the 
things which I have mentioned: and that 


as I am perſuaded ſuch Alterations would 8 


tend to promote the happineſs of my 
Country and all Mankind, I think it my 
Duty to propoſe them, to his Majeſty, 
the Reſt of the Legiſlature, to all my 
Fellow Subjects, and to all Mankind. I 
hope this will be accepted as a ſufficient 

Apology for troubling the world with 

my thoughts on this occaſion. I mean 
Nothing but their happineſs. I cannot 
expect that my Propoſal will tend to my 
own private emolument ; for Mankind are 
generally fo attached to one party or other, 
that they neglect, to ſay no. worſe, all 
who are not on their ſide. have already 


loſt 
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loſt confiderable Preferments by refuſing to 
Subſcribe the 39 Articles again, to qualify 


myſelf for great things which a moſt pow- 1 


erful and generous Patron offered to me. 
And to whom now can I fly! I do hereby 
declare that I will not attach myſelf to any 


* 9 


party or faction in Religion, unleſs that may 


by declaring a Love to All. The Honeſ- 
tum is my Philoſophy: And Love to God 
and Man is my Religion. I know that I 
am looked upon, by People who profef- 
ſed a friendſhip for me; and even by 
Many of great Station in the world, who 
think as I do in Religious Affairs, as very 
imprudent for carrying things ſo far. God 
knoweth who are prudent or imprudent 
in this caſe. If ſacrificing all worldly con- 
ſiderations for acting according to my 
inward perſuaſion is a proof of Impru- 
dence, I am indeed chargeable with it. 
But if thinking men were ſo prudent as to 
be always ſilent on theſe occaſions, there 

never would be any Reformation _ 
"wy | hea 
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about in them. Thouſands are deſirous 
that Some ſhould ſpeak, yet almoſt every 
Particular, frighted at the danger that muſt 
attend himſelf, moſt carefully avoids it. 
Who am I then, that I ſhould offer to 
ſtand out in this Cauſe! I, that am the 
leaſt in the Houſe of God! He knoweth 
that I preſume not on my own ſtrength 
or abilities, but rely intirely upon Him 
who is the Common Father of all Man- 
kind, and who is therefore deſirous to 
promote the happineſs of All theſe his 
intelligent Creatures. And to his Will I 
deſire to dedicate All my Thoughts, Words, 
and Actions now and for ever. Amen. 


* 


QUOTATIONS. 


QU oy A T | ON | 


S-- GARNET Biſhop of Clo gher in 
Ireland, in the Dedication of ha Book 


on Job to the Duke of Newcaſtle, ſays, 
How conſiderably the Public Intereſt has 


been advanced, both i in Church and State, 


under the comfortable Doctrine of Free 
Enquiry, let the Advancement of True 
Learning and Religion 1 in theſe Kingdoms 
ſince the Reformation ſpeak. Who were 
the Perſons that brought about this glo- 
rious Revolution in both, let our own 
Annals teſtify. They were all along the 
friends of Liberty; and in that character 
the friends of Mankind. And in propor- 
tion as ſuch friendſhip ſhall be cultivated, we 
may fairly promiſe ourſelves to ſee the 
great Truths of our Religion maintained 
with equal fortitude and literature : and, 
OM — 


Fg 
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what is more, with zeal tempered by Cha- 
rity. This, My Lord, were a State of the 
world devoutly to be wiſhed. For ſure I 


am, Whatever the Points in debate amongſt 
& Chriſtians are, there is no Truth ſo cer- 


_ tain, and I conceive there are few Truths 
ſo important as this one, That the Love 

olf our Fellow Creatures and Goodwill to 
All Mankind are the 1 Soul and Syirit : 


4 i N 5 Chrifienity. 


- Kam ee Bc in the. 
Preface to his fine Poem on the Creation, 
ſays, Whoever ſhall ſet about to mend 
the World, and Reform Mens Notions, as 
well as their Manners, will certainly be 
the Mark of much Scandal and Reproach ; 
and will effectually be convinced, that it 
is poſſible, that the greateſt Lovers and 
Benefactors of Mankind may be repre- 
ſented by the Multitude, whoſe Opinions 
they contradict, as the Worſt of Men. 
| The hardy Undertakers who expreſs their 
zeal to rectify the Sentiments of a pre- 


judiced 
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e people in Matters of Religion, 
who labor to ſtem the Tide of popular 
Error, and ſtrike at the foundations of 
any ancient Eſtabliſhed Superſtition, muſt 
Themſelves expect to be treated as prag - 
matical and inſolent Innovators, Diſturb- 
ers of the Public Peace, and the great 
Enemies of Religion. The Obſervation 
of all Ages confirms this Truth: and if 
any Man who is doubtful of it, would 
try the Experiment, I make no queſtion 

but he will very ſoon be thoroughly con- 
vinced. 


Mz. bed x in his Anſwer to Tindal's 


Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, ſays, Z 


It muſt he owned that Revelation has been 

very much darkened by Myſterious Com- | 
ments, and ſtraining ſingle Texts to coun- 
tenance Eftabliſhed Opinions, and ſupport 
the Jargon of School Divinity. And when 
People take it for granted that this is the 
Religion of the Bible, All they have to 


do is, in the beſt manner they can, to 
accommodate 
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accommodate Scripture to it. But the 
Point in controverſy is, Whether the Chriſ- 
tian Revelation, however it is in fact un- 
derſtood, be not in it ſelf, in all matters 

of real importance an ealy and intelligi- 
ble Rule— Chriſtianity is plain in all it's 


: practical Doctrines, and as a Moral Rule, 1 


which, without doubt, muſt be the chief 
' deſign of any Revelation, and not to amuſe | 
the world with ab/tra# Controverſies. For 
as God never would have given a Reve- 
lation if the Errors of the world had not 
been of a practical nature, but conſiſted 
only in abſurd Theories, ſo Differences 
about ſuch things may always continue, 
and yet all the Ends and Uſes of the 
Chriſtian Revelation as a ſtanding Rule 
be completely anſwered, | 


Concrxnno Poſitive Fin he 
ſays, That they have been uſed ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly, and that Men have laid an equal 
ſtreſs upon them as upon Merality itſelf, 
cannot be denied: nay that they have 


. reſolved 
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1 reſolved the Whole of Religion into Exter- 
val Obſervances : and inſtead of making 

it conſiſt in the neceſſary duties of Piety, 
Fuſtice and Charity, have placed it not only 
in the inſtituted Means appointed by God, 
but in trifling Ceremonies, uſeleſs Speculati- 
ons and incomprebenſible Myſteries of Man's 
Ads: : and that their zea! for theſe 
things, animated by blind Superſtition, and 


under the influence of intereſted and defign- : 


ing men, has tranſported them beyond all 
| bounds, even to deſpiſe and trample upon 
the ſacred «nd eternal Rules of Natural Re- 
ligion : and of this we have many fad Ex- 
amples. But let this wild Eutbuſiaſin be 
expoſed to the utmoſt. Let the Craft 
and Knavery of Politicians or Priefts, who 
have debauched the Conſciences of Men 
and perverted their natural ſenſe of Good 
and Evil, be repreſented i in the moſt odi- 
ous colours. | . 


5 b Banos: who is one of the ableſt 
Defenders of our Religion, in his Anſwer 
„ Wy to 
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to Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, re- 
preſents the Doctrines contained in the 
Goſpel in theſe words, That there is only 
one £9" that he is a pure Spirit and 
conſequently inviſible, that he hath al- 
mighty power, infinite knowledge and 
unerring wiſdom, that he is eternal and 
immortal, and that, in one word, he is 
every way perfect. That this great Being 
created the world and continually preſides 
over it, ſupporting and preſerving it in 
that order and regularity which we behold. 

That he is not only the Governor of all 
| Intelligent Beings, but takes care of all the 
ſmalleſt and inferior Creatures, and that 

none of them are below his notice, or 
thought unworthy of his conſtant regard. 
That he created Men in his own image : : 
and that when Mankind degenerated in- 
to ignorance, idolatry and vice, he ſent 
amongſt them his only begotten Son, a 
perſon of great eminence and dignity, 
that by his own bright example and moſt | 
familiar and excellent inſtructions, he might 


- 3 2 recover 
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recover the world to the knowledge of 
the true God and the practice of ever- 


laſting Righteouſneſs. That the Son of 


God, when he, with this view, appeared 
amongſt men, choſe a ſtate of Poverty, 


Self- denial and Mortification, neither 
ſeeking Riches, temporal Dominion nor 
ſenſual Pleaſures: but kept free from 


al ſuſpicion of ſuch low and ignoble 
That notwithſtanding the great 5 


views. 
oppoſition he met with from the igno- 
rance and prejudice, the malice and wick- 
| edneſs of Mankind, he unweariedly went 
about doin & good, 


tray ſuch important truths as he delivered, 
(For ſurely no poſſible condeſcenfion could be 
too great to promote the moral virtue and 
happineſs of intelligent Creatures, and reco- 
ver a fallen race) that this great and emi- 


nent perſon was in a moſt remarkable 


manner rewarded for his extraordinary hu- 


miliation and ſufferings (which was hon- 
oring and rewarding virtue itſelf in the 
moſt 


and rather ſubmit- 
ted to ſacrifice his life than deny or be- 


I 


moſt virtuous and excellent perſon that 
ever appeared amongſt men; and thereby 
in the ſtrongeſt manner encouraging us to 
be virtuous) and that as by him God 
made the worlds, ſo by him he now go- 
verns all things. That he will at laſt by 
him raiſe the dead and confer rewards and 
puniſhments upon men according as they 
behaved. Now, adds Mr. Benſon, Are 
not all theſe things in themſelves high'y 8 
reaſonable? It is evident that God makes 
us the daily Miniſters of Good to one ano- 
ther, and chooſes in this manner to go- 
vern the world, not immediately, but by 
the Mediation of other intelligent Beings. 
The Mediatorial Scheme therefore has no- 
thing abſurd in it; but is moſt wiſe and 
reaſonable, as the Perſon honored with 
that Commiſſion is the moſt lovely pat- 
tern of all Moral Perfection. Thus far 
Mr. Benſon. Had the Chriſtian Religion 
been always repreſented in this light, I 
believe it would have few Enemies now, 
if any at all, 1 


* 3 T nos 
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Tunos Perſons who are commonly called 
Free-Thinkers can never be brought again 
into the Pale of a but by Men | 
of Free Thoughts. TT 1 

De LA Roch Eßl. 


xo Conſtantine the Great his pro- 
feſſing the Chriſtian Religion, it aſſumed 
a different aſpect: for the Church, which, 
till now, had been perpetually expoſed to 
troubles by the Emperors, not only ob- 
tained a reſpite from them, but began 
to raiſe it's head, many following the 
example of the Emperor. But this ex- 
ternal advantage was followed, as is but 
too often the caſe, by a depravation' of | 
manners, and a departure from the true 
primitive ſimplicity. The good old Hu- 
mility diſppeared by degrees, and a cer- 
tain hauyghtineſs unknown till now, began 
to ſhew itſelf. This Age beheld the Chriſ- 
tians turning their arms againſt themſelves; 


and Orthodox and Arian, by turns, hurl 
| their 


1.90 ] 
their Anathemas in different Councils, at 
each other. 


ForMERLY the cg were diſtinguiſh- 
ed into three orders, Biſhops, Preſpyters, 
and Deacons; to whom were added the 


acolytes, exorciſts, readers, chanters, door- _ 
keepers. There were very few ceremonies, 


few religious rites, and the cenſure of 
the church againſt heretics, and thoſe that 
fell off in times of danger, conſiſted only 
in a ſeparation from them. But no ſooner 
did Religion appear dominant than new 
and ſplendid dignities began to ariſe, and 
 Archbiſhops, Metropolitans, Exarchs, Pri- 
mates, Archdeacons, &c. were appoint- 
ed; facred rites are multiplied, and ſe- 
verer puniſhments, as of Death and Ban- 
iſnment, are inflicted on thoſe that err. 
HoLBERG's Introduct. to Hiſtory, p. . 


Uron which Dr. Sharpe has this Note. 


n in his old age, is faid 
to have turned Arian: and he 1s thought 


K4 e 
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to have carried the Council of Nice * 
management, the Members ſeeming to be 
of a different opinion in the morning from 
what they were in the afternoon. How- 
ever, the Arians had their Councils too, 
of Rimini, held under Conſtantius, who 
gained a Subſcription to the Arian Opi- 
nions: and in this Council there were 400 
Biſhops. [Whereas there had been but 
318 in the Council of Nice.] ©, 


3 55 Nee in his Intraduttory 
| Diſcourſe to the Miraculous Powers, ſays, 
It has always been conſidered as a fun- 
damental Principle of the Reformation, 
That the Scriptures are a complete Rule both 
of Faith and Manners, and as ſuch are clear 
end intelligible in all fundamental Points ts 
every private Chriſtian, In this all Proteſ- 
tant Churches agree, how much ſoever 
they may differ in any other Article. And 
If this be true, then whatever be the Cha- 
racter of the Ancient Fathers, or what- 


ever they may have taught and * 
in 
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in any age of the Church is a matter 
wholly indifferent, and makes no part in 
the Religion of a Proteſtant; and con- 
ſequently no Difference of judgment with 
regard to theſe F athers ought to be any 
cauſe of offence or hatred amongſt the 
Members of that Communion. For if 
the Scriptures are ſufficient, we do not 
want theſe Fathers as Guides, or if clear, 
as Interpreters. Every one therefore may 
enjoy his opinion of them with the ſame 
liberty as of any other writer whatſoever, 
with this caution only, that an Eſteem of 
them is apt to carry us too far, and has 
actually carried many into great and dan- 
gerous Errors: whereas the neglect of 
them cannot be attended with any ill con- 
ſequence, ſince the Scriptures teach every 
thing neceſſary either to be believed or 
practiſed. I cannot Illuſtrate this Prin- 
ciple ſo effectually as by the following 
words of the excellent Chillingworth, who 
of all men beſt underſtood the real grounds 
of che Controverſy between the Proteſtants 


1 and 
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and the Papiſts. „The Bible, 1 ſay the 
Bible only, is the Religion of Proteſtants. 


Whatſoever elſe they believe beſides it, 
and the plain irrefragable indubitable 


x conſequences of it, well may they hold |} 
© it as a matter of opinion; but as ma- 


* 


ter of Faith and Religion, neither can 
they with coherence to their own grounds 
believe it themſelves nor require the 
belief of it in others, without moſt 
high and moſt ſchiſmatical Preſumption. 
I, for my part, after a long and (as I 
© verily believe and hope) impartial ſearch 
* of the true way to Eternal happineſs, do 
' < profeſs plainly that I cannot find any 
| * © Reſt for the Sole of my foot but on 
tc this Rock only. I ſee plainly and with 
mine own eyes, that there are Popes 
__ * againſt Popes, Councils againſt Coun- 
cils, ſome Fathers againſt others, the 
< ſame Fathers againſt themſelves, a Con- 
« ſent of Fathers of one age againſt a 
a Conſent of Fathers of another age. 


$ Tae mmm of Scripture 
| ho are 
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© are pretended, but there are none to He 
found. No Tradition but only Scripture 
© can derive itſelf from the fountain, but 
« may be plainly proved either to have 
© been brought 1 in ſuch an age after Chrift, 
or that in ſuch an age it was not in. 
In a word there is no ſufficient certainty 
but of Scripture only for any conſide- 
rate man to build his Religion upon.“ 
And Dr. Middleton adds, The Errors of 
the Fathers afford an uſeful and profit- 
able Leſſon to us. For the many Cor- 
ruptions which crept into the Church in 
thoſe very early ages are a ſtanding g proof 
and admonition to all the later ages, 
that there is no way of preſerving a pu- 
rity of Faith and Worſhip in any Church, 
but by reviewing them from time to time, 
and reducing them to the ORIGINAL. 

"TEST: and Standard of the Holy Scrip- 


FUres. 


Lob Lyttleton, that acknowledged 
fine Genius, in the 16th Letter of his 
K 6 ſecond 
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| ſecond Volume on the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land fays, At prefent, when the Learned 
of Europe are turned to the Englifh Wri- 
ters for Inſtruction, All Spirit of Learning 
hath ceaſed amongſt us. So little has 
been GOT by Literature for more than 
an age, that None chuſe to turn to it for 
Preferment. Church Preferments which 
were once given as the Rewards of Learn- 
ing, have, for ſome time, deviated to the 
intriguing, venal, and bafe. All defire of 
| Novelty in Thinking is ſuppreſſed amongſt 
us; and our Scholars, more pleaſed with 
fecurity and eaſe than honor, undeviating 
follow the Reaſonings of their Predeceſſors, 


nnd cautiouſiy walk within the Circle of 
former diſcoveries. 


It the Hiſtory of the Engliſh Language 
lately publiſhed, it is ſaid, The Common 
Prayer Book was compiled gradually, and 
by men who many of them, either ſecretly 
favoured Popery, or had great doubts 
concerning ſome controverted points; the 
greateſt 
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= greateſt part of the Liturgy being no 

bother than a Tranſlation from Popiſh Books 
of Worſhip, the Compilers of which had 
tinged their Latin with a ſtrong Caſt of 
Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm. The ſame 
Expreſſions were faithfully conveyed in the 
Tranſlation ; © and this is the true cauſe 
of the many exceptionable paſſages that in 
ſome late Writings have been objected to 
our Liturgy, and which have even ſtum- 


bled ſome rational Wellwiſhers to the 
n of our Church. 


Tir he Hiſtory of a firſt Seſſion of 
the preſent Parliament, the Author ſays 
concerning the Oath of a Freeman in af- 
fairs relating to the Corporation of which 
he is a Member, The Rule of Evidence 
eſtabliſhed in this and ſuch like cafes, 
ſhews how cautious our Lay-Anceſtors | 
were of allowing any man to ſwear in 
a caſe where his Intereſt is concerned. 
But I cannot fay ſo much is favour of 

our Eccleſiaſtical Anceſtors, For the Re- 


gulations 
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gulations made by them have produced, 
and do now daily produce, an infinite 
number of Perjuries, if it can be called 
Pegjury in a Man to ſwear to his opinion, 
upon a Matter which he hath never ma- 
turely and r conſidered. . 


T HE celebrated Dr. Hutcheſon, my 
ever honored Maſter, in his Introduction 
to Moral Philoſophy, ſays, Where Perju- 
ries in ſerious Matters grow frequent in 
any ſtate, the Magiſtrates or Legiſlators 
are generally chargeable with much of 
the guilt. If they either frequently exact 
Oaths without any neceſſity in ſmaller mat- 
ters, or when the Oaths give no ſecurity | 

in the point in view, when the Engage- 
ment deſigned may either be impractica- 
ble, or appear to the perſons concerned 
to be unlawful; or if Oaths are required 
where there are great temptations to Per- 
jury. Thus Engagements by oath to 
adhere to certain Schemes of Religion, 


Which may afterwards appear falſe — or 
about 


1 09 ]. 
about a Man's ſecret opinions, generally 
have no great effect. 


n in his Table Talk ſays, Now 
Oaths are fo frequent, they ſhould be 
taken like Pills, ſwallowed Whole. If 
you chew them you will find them bit- 
ter. If you think what you wer, it will 

- Wy go . : 


Uh he year: 1689 when the Houſe of 

Lords were upon a Bill for bringing the 
- Proteſtant Diſſenters into the Church, Bi- 
ſhop Burnet moved, that the Subſcribers to 
the Common Prayer, inſtead of exprefling 
Aſent and Conſent ſhould only ſubmit, with 

a Promiſe of Conformity. 


Aconrius in his ſeventh Book of 
the ſtratagems of Satan hath this obſer- 
vation, That in the Jewiſa Church, Pious 
Princes often reſtored the Jewiſh Worſhip | 
to it's primitive purity, not by making 
a new Confeſſion of their Faith, but 41. 

| N N 
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ways by reading the Scriptures to the Peo- 
ple; and thus they aboliſhed all the foot- 
ſteps of Idolatry and Superſtition, And 
why, ſays he, ſhould. we think our wiſdom 
greater ti an the wiſdom of thoſe Religious 
Kings whoſe Prce: dings God fo well ap- 
proved of, For, ſays he further, What we 
_ Chriſtians, forſooth, once admit as part of 
the confeſſion of our Faith, wecleave fo ſtiff- 
ly to, that we chuſe rather to offer violence 
to the Word of God than ſuffer ſuch opinions 
to be contradicted. . And ſo we make the 
Words of Men of more authority than is the 
word of God. Therefore, in my judg⸗ 
ment, faith he, We had beſt ALL return 
to the Scriptures themſelves, to which 
every Party appeals for the ſupport of 
their own opinions, and make that alone 
the Symbol of Agreement. Every other 
Scheme of Uniting fails us — This cannot. 


HARRIN GC TON in the firſt Preliminary 
to his Oczana fays, There is a meanneſs 


and poorneſs in Modern Prudence, not only 


Bo . 
to the damage of Civil Government, but 
of Religion itſelf. For, to make a Man 
in matters of Religion, which admits not 
of ſenſible demonſtration, (jurare in verba 
Magiſtri) engage to believe juſt as MY 
LORD BISHOP or - GOODMAN 
PRESBY TER, is a Pedantiſm that has 
made the Sword to be a Rod in the Hands 
of Schoolmaſters : by which means (though 

the Chriſtian Religion is the fartheſt of 
any from countenancing war) there never 
was a War of Religion before Chriſtia- 
nity appeared in the world; for which 
we are beholden to the Pope. For the 
Pope not allowing Liberty of Conſcience = 
to Princes and Commonwealths, they can- 
not give that to their Subjects which they 
have not themſelves. * Whence both Prin- 
ces and Subjects (either through his in- 
ſtigation or their own diſputes) have 
introduced that execrable cuſtom, never 
known in the world before, of fighting 
for Religion, and denying the Magiſtrate to 


have any juriſdiction concerning it. Where. 


as 
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as the Magiſtrate loſing the power of 
5 Religion, loſes the Liberty of Conſcience, 


5 * in that caſe, has nothing to pro- 


7 dnn Bimop of Eihnure writing to 
Waddeſworth, ſays, All thoſe Opinions 
and Abuſes of the Church of Rome, which 
ve reform and cut off, are not of the Faith, 
but ſuperfluous and foreign, yea hurtful 
and noiſome to it, as the Weeds are to 
the Corn which overgrow and choak it. 
And to follow this Similitude, The State 
of the Church under the Roman Obe- 
dience, and that part which is Reform- 
ed, is like a Field overgrown all with 
Weeds, Thiſtles, Tares, Cockle : ſome 
part whereof is weeded and cleanſed, ſome 
part remains as it was before, which makes 
ſuch a difference to the view, as if it 
were not the ſame Corn. But being bet- 
ter conſidered it will be found that al! 
the difference is from the weeds which 


there © remain and are bere Wen away : 
yet 


f uit }. 
| yet neither here perfectly nor every where 
alike, but according to the induſtry of 
our Weeders or conveniency of the work, 
with care of the ſafety of the good Corn. 
lt is as impoſſible to make the Weeds 
and Corn friends, as the Romiſh and Pro- 
teſtant Doctrines agree. There is no other 
Remedy in this caſe, but that of our 
Saviour, Every Plant which my heavenly 
Father hath not planted ſhall be rooted 
out. — As for W ickliff, Hus, and the 
reſt, if they have any of them born record 
to the Truth, and reliſted any innovation 
of Corrupt Teachers, even to blood, they 
are juſtly to be termed Martyrs, though 
they ſaw not All Corruptions, but, in ſome, 
were themſelves carried away with the 
ſtream of Error. : 


A GenTLzMan of Eminence talking 
one day with the late Biſhop of L —— 
concerning Dr. Clarke, ſaid, that he was 
ſurprized the Convocation had ſet them- 
{elves to perſecute, with ſo much violence, 

a Man 


T1 


5M Man that was an Ornament and Hon- 
our to their whole Order by his great 
Learning and Senſe. Senſe | Cryed the 


good Biſhop. Indeed IT think Dr. Clarke Y 


is very deficient in that: for if he had 
but Common Senſe he would take more 
care of himſelf. O My Lord, I under- 
ſtand you. But if neglecting a Man's 
worldly intereſt proves that he wants Com- 
mon Senſe, I fear it will be found that 
the Apoſtles and our Bleſſed Saviour 
** had no great ſhare of it. 


Private Memoirs, 1715. p. 8 6. 


Wt o PTY is Author adds theſe Lines 
from Mat. Prior. 


By Every Party, 'tis N 
That thoſe Opinions are the beſt 
Which in their nature moſt conduce 


To private Ends — not public ule. 


Axy then refers us further to Prior's 
Poem Intituled, Merry Andrew. 


] own _ 
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Town that there have been many Wars 
and T umults raiſed in the world upon 
account of Religion. But I would have 
it obſerved, That this has not happened 

from the different opinions of Mankind 


in this affair, but from that curſed Spirit 
of Intollerance which has been inſpired into 
almoſt every party —— To Bear with 
None but Themſelves. | 


Perſian Letters. 


MR. Joxts, in his Anſwer to the Eſſay 5 
on Spirit, aſſerts, that Every Particular 
Church now ſubſiſting in the World is 


more or leſs Orthodox, in proportion as 
it approaches nearer to, or is more re- 


mote from, the Apoſtolic Times. And 
he ſays, If any Human Errors have crept 


into the Church, any Poſition contradicting 
the Word of Truth, let them, in God's 


name, be reformed. But as to the EL. 
ſential Articles or Subſtance of the Chri- 
ſtian F aith, it muſt for ever remain fixed 


and 


1 
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and unmoveable as that Seripture upon 
| which it Ns 1 


Axp in his Preface to Catholic Doc- 
trine he ſays, The Jews readily granted 
the Law of Moſes to have a Divine Au- 
thority, but as it would not ſerve their 

turn, in it's aN proper words, they put a 

Falſe gloſs of Tradition upon the face of 

it, to hide it's true Complexion, and then 

complained that the Scripture was not 
clear enough; and added ſtrange and new 

Dotirines of their own to explain it. 


In many caſes an unaccountable Ty- 
| ranny has for many ages compelled learn- 
ed men to employ their whole {kill and 
abilities, not in getting a right under- 
ſtanding of things, but, in defending 
_ implicitly what ignorant, unlearned and 
deſigning men have decided for them 


before. 
Dr. S. CLARKE. 


SELDEN 
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SELDEN. in his Table talk ſays, It is 
a vain thing to talk of an Heretic, for 


a Man cannot, for his heart, think other- 
wiſe than he does think. In the Primi- 


tive times there were many opinions. One 


of theſe Opinions being embraced by ſome 


Prince and therefore received into his 


Kingdom, the Reſt were condemned as 


| Herefies : and his Religion, which was 
but one of the ſeveral Opinions, declared 
to be Orthodox and derived from te 


7 Apoſtles. 


Bzrors a Jugler's Tricks are 8 


vered we admire him and give money: 
but afterwards we deſpiſe them. So it 


was before we diſcovered the Jugling of 


the Church of Rome. Ditto. 


DisevTzs in Religion will never be 
ended, becauſe there wants a Meaſure by 
which the Buſineſs would be decided. The 
Puritan would be judged by the Word 
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of God — But he means his own Expli- 
cation of it, though he is aſhamed ex- 
preſly to ſay fo. Ben .Johnſon ſatyri- 
_ cally expreſſed the vain Diſputes of Di- 
vines by Inigo Lanthorne diſputing with 
his Puppet in Bartholomew Fair, It is 
ſo. It is not ſe. It is ſo. It is not fo. 


Crying thus one to another a quarter of 


an hour together. It is to little purpoſe 
=". 20 _ labor - © reconcile. Religions —]t is 
well if they could be reconciled fo far, 
that they ſhould' not cut one anothers 


Throats Ditto. 


Ir ſeems not more impious to queſtion 


the Exiſtence of God than to meaſure it 


by our ſcale. But as in the ſearch and 


conſideration even of things natural, our 
Talent, I fear, is to talk rather than to 
know, ſo we may be allowed to enquire 


and reaſon upon all things, while wedo not 


pretend to certainty ; or call that undeni- 
able Truth which is every day denied by 
ten thouſand; nor thoſe Opinions unrea- 


ſonable 


L 27 1 | 
fonable which. we know to be held by 
ſuch as we allow to be reaſonable. ment 
Sir WIL LIAN a 
Biskor Bonner Le of ſome 
thivgn which had not been reformed in 

King: Edward's time makes this Reflexion. 
Theſe Errors or Overſights in the firſt 
concoction have, by a continuance, grown 
into fo formidable a ſtrength, that it is now 
| eaſier to ſee what is amiſs, than how ta 

rectify it. And he ſays, In the year 1558 
there were in the Churches ſome images of 
a very ſtrange nature. Such was the image 
of the Bleſſed Trinity. How this was 
made can only be gathered from the Prints 
that were of it at that time, in which 
the Father is repreſented ſitting on one 
hand as an Old Man, dreſſed up like a 

Pope, with a Triple Crown and Rays 
about him: the Son on the other hand, 
as a Young Man with a Crown and Rays; 
and the Bleſſed. Virgin between them: 

And the Emblem of the Holy Ghoſt, a 
8 'L Dove, 


wr 


Ne Dove; ſpread over her bend. The king 
the Virgin into this ſcheme was done in 
purſuance of what had been advanced by 
ſome Friars, that ſhe had been aſſumed 

into the Trinity. Thus far the Biſhop. 

Anda” Friend thus obſerved to me on 

this Paſſage. I make no doubt, if it had 

not been for the Art of Printing and the 

Reformation, the Church of Rome would 

have managed it ſo, that St. Peter, with 

dis pretended Succeſſors, would have been, 

before this time, brought into this honor; 
and that all the Biſhops of Rome would 
have been repreſented as hanging at his 
girdle, like ſo many links of a Chain reach- 
ing from Heaven to Earth, ſo that Every 

Pope; by a cloſe concatenation and depend- 

ance, would be neceſſarily eſteemed as a 

- Subſtantial part of the Divinity. But 

what do I fay! Have they not done the 

fame thing in effect long ago! Have they 
not attributed to the Pope the powers and 
| honors of the Deity, in ſaying that he 


W the Church, — ſins, diſpenſes 
with 
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with the divine Laws, and that he even 
grants indulgences {feandalous word) for 

© fins to be hereafter committed: and where 

ever he appears, they fall down and wor- 
ſhip him. What Biſhop Bedel quotes from 
the Popes Decretals is, in this caſe, very 
obſervable, i that in the Explication of 
this text, Mat. xvi. 18. Tu es Petrus, 
et ſuper hanc, Petram ædiſicabo Ecclefiam 
meam, the Decretal ſays, The Lord taking 

Peter into the fellowſhip of the undivided 

Unity would have him to be called that 
—_ he was himſelf. 


: "Tic | Speftator, Ne 367, after relating 
che Story of the Day Watchman and his 
Attendant: Gooſe, makes this reflexion, 
Under the Symbol of this Gooſe, you may 
enter into the Manners and method of 
Leading Creatures, with their eyes open, 
through thick and thin, they know not 
where, nor they know not ä 
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Tur ame Spirit x hich ce FI re- 

kathy in the firſt Council of Nice; in 

publiſhing their own Articles of Religion 
as a Standard for the reſt of the world, 

has appeared in almoſt every Afembly _ 
of the Clergy ever ſince. The Eccleſi- 
aſtical-Hiſtory of the laſt 1400 years con- 
_ rains little elſe. And it is very obſervable 
how ſoon after the Reformation This ſhew- 
ed itſelf even among the Proteſtants, who 
ſeparated from the Church of Rome upon 
this very account. In Queen Elizabeth's 
Reign, Cartwright and Whitaker, who 
had come from Geneva, ſowed the Seeds 
of Calviniſm in Cambridge, which floriſhs 
ed ' wonderfully under their cultivation, 
But there were ſome men of Senſe who 
diſliked theſe novelties : and Dr. Barret, 
in the year 1595, preached a remarkable 
Sermon before the Univerſity, in which 
he oppoſed Calvin's favorite hypotheſis | 
concerning Predeſtination and Univerſal 


Grace. *. as it is difficult and dan- 
ger ouß 
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gerous | to ſwim againſt the ſirens, he 
found himſelf ſoon proſecuted for Hete- 
rodoxy by thoſe who ſhould have de- 
fended him, on this account, before Arch 
Biſhop Whitgift: and Whitaker was the 
Perſon employed by the Univerſity .to 
draw up and manage the accuſation. 
Though the Arch Biſhop was not tho- 
roughly pleaſed with this Proſecution, Bar- 
ret's opinions were condemned; and he 
was obliged to ſign a Recantation. And 
to confirm effectually the Calviniſtic Doo- 
trine, they very wiſely drew up at Lambeth, 
Nine additional Articles of the moſt refin- 
ed Calviniſm, all compoſed by Whitaker, 
which they declared they would make all 5 
the Clergy of England ſubſcribe. But the 
Queen and her Miniſters ſaid the Articles 
already eſtabliſhed were ſufficient; [as in- 
deed they were full enough fraught with 
Calviniſm before] and prevented this der 8 
Eccleſiaſtical n 
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W have a very recent Inſtance of the 
fame ſpirit in the Aſſembly of the Cler- 
gy of France: for in Auguſt 1765 they 
paſſed an Act, that the Conſtitution Unize- 
nitus 18 an irrefragable Law of the Church 
in matter of Doctrine, and to which all 
the Faithful muſt adhere, under pain 
of Mortal Sin. All the Biſhops preſent 
at the Aſſembly ſigned it without the 
fleaſt oppoſition; and Copies were ſent to 
= the Abſent Biſhops, that they might like- 
ie their adhefion in writing, which 
. = One” fe uſed b bur Det the A arr of pF. 8 
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11785 is n 1 ns ke Council u v 
_— Av added twelve Articles to the Anci- 
ent Creeds. Why then might not ano- 
ther Council: of che Clergy add as many 
more 2 So that at this rate, they may, 
by ſuch improvements, continue adding 
to the Chriſtian Religion to the end 5 
the world. And is this be allowed, 


l 


5 6s purpoſe from a very remarkable, 


- +. Butas I think the WHOLE. P 


will be no eaſy matter to refute Maho- 
metiſm itſelf, which pretends to be nothing 
_ elſe but an Improvement on the * of 
J eſus. 


F I. LIAN us Biſhop of Ceſarea writes 
to Stephanus Biſhop of Rome that he 
had made himſelf a Schiſmatic by ſeparat- 
ing himſelf from the Communion of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Unity: for while he thinks 
he can ſeparate all from his Communion, 

he hath 9 pan himſelf from all. 


Io MIGHT here quote a gront deal, to 7 


Phlet, intituled Difficulties and Diſcourage- 
ments in the Study of the Scriptures; ſaid to 
| be wrote by Dr. Hare Biſhop of Chicheſter. 

* hlet, 
is well worth the Peruſal of every Fre- 


55 teſtant, I refer it to their leiſure. n 
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L4 MISCELLANEOUS 


? 


HISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, 


ding t to our Premiſes. Fre rom 
bor Se Premiſes we'can only draw poſlible 
Concluſions ; from probable Premiſes pro- 
bable Concluſions, and that in proportion 
to the degree of Probability; and from 
certain Premiſes onhy we can draw certain 
Concluſions. To inſtance in the diſtin- 
guiſhing Doctrine of the Athanaſian Creed. 
We cannot form any notion of the poſſi- 
"bility, probability or certainty of it without 
underſtanding” the meaning of the terms 
in which it is couched. But theſe I think 
no body can explane. But let us ſuppoſe 
or we Nn them wil; and that 


bb 1 1 Ti 
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the Doctrine contained in them was pro- 
bable, which is the utmoſt that the moſt | 
ſanguine Advocates for that Creed con- 
tend for, and therefore that it is proba- 
ble the Belief of this Doctrine thus ex- 
planed was neceſſary to Salvation. Is it 
juſt Reaſoning, from theſe probable Pre- 
miſes, to draw certain Concluſions, and to 
ſay that whoſoever does not believe thus of 
the Trinity. ſhall, without * periſh ex ever- 
laſtingly. 


Hap Conſtantine the — taken ho 
good advice which he gave to Alexander 
and Arius (ſee p. 38.) and quaſhed the 
diſpute between them, he would have pre- 
vented all the Controverſies which have 
ariſen amongſt Chriſtians concerning the 
Conſubſtantial e and all it's Con- 
ſequences. FY 
Ever ſince the Council of Nice, or ra- 
ther the Council of Conſtantinople (for 
indeed the Council of Nice did not decree 

. this 


y 
\ 
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| this whole affair) the Confubſtantiality of 
the Trinity hath been made the grand 
Criterion of Orthodoxy or Right Think- 
ing, i. e. of not thin cing at all. For to 
- pretend to chin on what' we confeſſedly = 
do not underftand, nor can ever under- 
ſtand, and not to think at all, ſeems 1 to me | 


much, the fame thing, | 


| Ie is küeptechng that Mankind mould 
ſuffer themſelves to be mocked, ' abuſed, 
and inſulted by certain dealers in hard 
words, who, when they are driven, by 
men of Spirit, out of every other fort, 
retire to the impregnable one of MS. 
TERY, where they think themſelves ſe- 
cure, and impudently defy all the attacks 
of human underſtanding and common 


ſenſe. Like the Philoſophers of old; who, 


| hen they were puzzled to account for 
any phænomenon in nature, reſolved it 
eaſily by the convenient term of OCCULT 


QUALITY. 
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8 W 5 [A Perfors. in 
the Deity, three diſtinct Beings or Minds 
united together, in ſome myſterious and 
ineffable manner, ſo as to make but One. 
And this is the common notion of the 
Trinity, founded on the common mean- 
ing of the word Perſon. Others ſay, that 
the three Perſons in the Trinity ſignify 
three Qualities, Modes or Diſtinctions in 

the ſame Divine Being or Mind, viz. 
Divine Intellect, Divine Self knowledge 
and Divine Complacence : : and a great 

deal of Critical Learning hath been em- 

ployed to prove this meaning of the word 


Perſon, And yet theſe two very different - 


and contrary Opinions are both deemed 
Orthodox, very Orthodox, (witneſs South 
and Sherlock.) But how-ſo? Why, Be- 
cauſe: both parties agree in uſing the ſame 
words to expreſs their different ſentiments 
of what they both call a great Myſery. 
And fo it would ſeem that it is not a 

— Right Opinion, but the uſing a certain ſet M 
1 | of il 
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ar phraſes, whether they ſignify This, or 


That, or No body knows what, that is 
25 wi ood to 88 a W ent 


Tur F Müde the nearer "they lived to 
the times of the Apoſtles are ſuppoſed, 


in proportion to ſuch nearneſs, beſt to un 
derſtand and explane the Poctrines of the 
 Apoſfiles: and therefore the more ancient 
any Father is, he is ſuppoſed to be of 


proportionable authority. But Mr. Whiſ- 


ton hath proved, by irrefragable teſtimo- 
- nies, that the Fathers of the firſt 300 years 
after Chriſt, had notions of the Trinity 

very different from Athanaſius. And if 


Antiquity in Councils produces a pro- 


portionable authority, the Council of An- 


tioch, Anno 270 which rejected the Term 


Conſulſtantial, is greater in authority by : 


more than 30 years, than the Council of 


| ity which eſtabliſhed 1 it. 240 


Mv may deen err in what they 


may be Aghorant oo without the "_ 
| 1 . 0 
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of Salvation. I acknowledge that Ian 
ignorant of the nature of -Subſtance, and 
cannot pretend to compare Subſtances with 
one another, ſo as to find out the ſame- 
neſs, the likeneſs, the difference of Sub- 
ſtances; yet I hope, through the mercy 
of God, I may be ſaved notwithſtanding. 
J am ſure that if I ſhould, from malice, 
or obſtinacy, or worldly Intereſt, profeſs 
to believe Opinions contrary to the con- 
viction of my mind, I ſhould, by ſuch 
falſe profeſſion, very much endanger my 
ſalvation. 


| Tu E Se (Exiexoæoi) by their very 
| office, are ſuppoſed to be Overſeers or 
Guardians of the Peoples' Virtue. This. 
was the deſign of their Inſtitution. But, 
for ſome ages, they have, eſpecially in the 
Church of Rome, looked upon themſelves, 
and defired that others ſhould lovk upon 
them, as Guardians of certain metaphiical, 
unintelligible Doctrines, which have no relation 
to the * durrineß. Where Biſhops 
employ 


; employ. themſelves in the firſt FRAY they 


n 


cannot have too much power; where, in 


4 _ OY ll cannot have too e, 5 


nie Lena we jive ca 1 
a for Reformation in Religion and Govern- 
ment. Of the latter our Parliaments give 
us freſh. inſtances: every Seſſion. Of the 


former, the lives of moſt people give us 
freſn inſtances every day. Becauſe: then 


we have the greateſt need of it, ſhall we 
hate Reformation and treat even the very 
word with abhorrence ! Becauſe noxious 
| Weeds grow up in our gardens, muſt we 
_ therefore let them remain, to the deſtruc- 
tion of the moſt uſeful plants, which we 
| ſhould cultivate with the greateſt Care. 
But the truth of the matter is, Few peo- 
ple ſtudy to promote the public happineſs, 
unleſs, by that means, they can promote 


what they call their own. The Affluence 


| and Splendor procured by any Profeſſion 
is apt to make the Poſſeſſors think, at 


HRT wee, that the nee, with all 
we 
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| theſe Appendages, ought to be maintained, 
and preſerved, juſt as it is. Elevated on 
the Mount of Honor, and ſurrounded by 
ſuch a blaze of Glory, they ſay it is good 
for us to be here, and cannot bear the 
thought of deſcen ding t to the lower Wren 
a. any more. 85 


— 


Tun 1 of the e Cole came to us 


through the Medium of the Church of | 


Rome. That Church was groſly corrupt - 
ed when they ſent their Miſnonaries to 
England, about the year. 600, to bring 
this. Nation into their Communion ; and 
became more and more corrupt every day, 
by their avarice, ſuperſtition and tyranny, 
as they ſent others from that bleſſed nur- 
ſery. So that we need not wonder that 
this L.ight, coming through ſuch a groſs | 
corrupted Medium, ſhould be fo far re- 
fracted from it's ſtrait direction, as to 
make us ſee Religion in points where it 
is not, and ſhould make us quite loſe ſight 


ty it, where | it rea IS, 
G Happy 
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Haarer would it have been for the 
world, if Men had reſted in their Enqui- 
ries about Religion where God reſted in | | 


his Revelation of it. 


Ax ambitious « or avaricious mind may 
force a Man to  belye his own ſentiments, 


1 1 R Andy Force and Teng pun- 
= iſhment have been uſed to Propagate Noti- 
ons, they have been ten times, I may ſay 
ten thouſand times, uſed to propagate 
Falſhood for once they have been uſed. to 


e Truth. 


＋ HE Spirit of Party i is the ic Madneſs of 
che Many, : for the Gain of the Few. 


1 e e is the Faireſt ad the 
honeſteſt guide of. Life: and it is only 
when we are influenced by ſome low 
and baſe motive that we caſt about for 


diſtinctions and evaſions, whereby to juſ- 
tily⸗ 
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tify or excuſe ourſelves in afting ont 
* to her dictates. | 


0 


II is a mont miſerable ſlavery to ſubmit 
to what you diſapprove, and give up a 


Truth for no other reaſon, but becauſe 


you had not Fortitude enough to 1188 


1 in NE it, 


\ 


L 1 a Man ftudiou ly labor to cult 
vate and improve his abilities in the Eye 
of his Maker, and with the proſpect of 


his approbation. Let him intirely reflect 
on the infinite value of that approbation; 


and the higheſt Encomiums that Man : 


can beſtow, will vaniſh into nothing, at 


the compariſon. When we live in this 
manner, we find chat we e "wu a bl. wg | 


and eee end. 


} 


OnLy the ** and beady Light of 


Truth can guide Men to Virtue. The 


Doctrines n are . and uncertain, 


Canes 


7 * 
> Fe? 
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can only lead men to Darkneſs and un- 
certainty, RR ll * 


Tray is; n Mob as well as 
lo, that is, a People who do not think 
2 An Themlelves, but are LED Dy Others. 
84 bus been faid chat if a Man entertains 
peculiar Notions contrary to the Received 
Opinions, he would act wiſely to keep 
them to himſelf. But the admitting of 
this. Principle will ſuppreſs Truth rather 


* — 4 _ * | £ 4 
: 4 a on Ka k TP: 
* 1 : * > 205 7 [ * $ * 75 4 * * 
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nan Nc, like Money, is hi: 5 n End. 
bn drove: and it is as blameable 6. 17 


: poſſeſs one as the other, Nis ene uſing. Tl 
— * Good of Mantand. I . | 4 


2 16 1 4 
Mr a | is it to1 us, if Foy ; 

| derm us! They have always, fron 3 the” 

beginning of the vorid, exclaimed s 


* 
. 
* 4 
1 7. 
« * I 8 
oy I k Be * a- 
* 
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1 ueninſt thoſe who would do them che 
nn Good. 


c The fupid World. moſt honor pays: to 


thoſe 


Who on their Undeandg moſt impoſe 1 


L 


Se OME Prudent People are ſo cautious : 
of giving . offence, that rather than do 


it, they ſuffer even. known Errors to 


be retained, and will not admit of any 
alteration in them. But to whom would 


1 | 4 2 ? To o 20 . the | 


give offence. to God,. to A and to 
* Men. * 

„ oy Maxim was, we No Nor man 

s o be d before the: Tanke! 

To HE » Diſputes among Chriftigns, cons" 

: ceming the Doctrines of their Regions 


| 70 none 
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are every whit a8 ridiculous as thoſe which 
happened ſome time ago amongſt the Pa- 
tients in a certain Hoſpital, The attend- | 


ing Phyſician, Who was a very eminent 
man in his profeſſion, went amongſt them, 
and preſcribed according to their ſeveral 


Caſes. Aſſoon as he was gone out, a Diſ- 


pute was raiſed by one of them about 
the color of the Doctor's hair. Another 
aſked what his Coat was made of. Then 
they began to enquire concerning his Coun- 
try and his Anceſtors. There was no end 
of theſe diſputes, as ſeveral Champions 
took ſeveral parts in them. Others then 
ſtarted Queſtions concerning the Phials 


Which contained their Medicines, ſome 


alledging they were glaſs, others chryſtal, 
and others ſomething elſe. Till at laſt 
they were ſeized with ſuch a madneſs of | 


wwrang ling, chat from words they fell to 
| blows,” which ſoon occaſioned fo much 


confuſion, bloodſhed and Outcries amongſt | 


them, that an Officer of the Houſe ruſh- 
ing in, and perceiving che cauſe of this 


fracas 


TT WS 2 
fracas, cryed out to them aloud, O Ye 
Fympletons, leave off theſe idle diſputes, _ 
and be content in taking the Medicines 
- preſcribed to You. This Outrage, inſtead 
of Curing, will effectually deſtroy you all, 
But what was the conſequence ? Inſtead 
of liſtening to this wholeſome advice, their 
utmoſt rage was raiſed againſt him that 
gave it, they attack him as their common 


enemy, and he hardly eſcaped out of the | 
a Door with his life. 


b WX laugh at the vn diſputes there 
| were in former times concerning the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary, 
and the Day of celebrating Eaſter, about 
thecut of a Prieſt's Beard, about the Faſhi- 
on of a Franciſcan's hood and the Proper- 
ty of the Bread he eat, and many other 
Queſtions as important as theſe. But let 
us take care, that Poſterity will not have 
their reaſons likewiſe to laugh at us, for 
Aüputes as inſignificant and: as ridiculous, 


Tux 


1 4 1 


Tür Clergy Jp the Church of ms 
| fabſcribe to 24 Dante of Religion. The 

Clergy of the Church of England, 48 
5 more Orthodox, fUDICTIDE to 3 * 


Fr is obſerved bj withy men that * 
difference between the Church of Rome 
and the Church of England i is this, that 
the former cannot err; and che 8 18 21 5 
Ways in the right. ee PRO: eee 


A L L Divinity is cial in Wo 
Books, the Book of Nature and the Book 
of Scripture. A Divine ſhould only be 

* employed in conſulting and explaining 
- theſe: and if as much pains were taken 
to clear up what is obſcure in theſe two 
| Books, as there is taken to darken what 
is clear, ſo much Light would ſoon ſhine 

out, as to make us fee, that All 1 | 
in the Word, as well as the. Works, of 
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HETHER the. n 
VV Method of aſking. Queſ- 
a 'be not a proper Method to find 
out T ruth? _ | 


24d. 9. Wurrnzn it t be a | Sufficient 
Reaſon, Becauſe a Man was of one Opi- 
nion on Monday, that he ſhould not, 


upon better information, be of another 
: A 3 


ad 2. WHETHER Lia Las 
be Not a e Arribuge ? - 


4b. . Wülrnzi it is not high Pre- 


ae in * Creature, to 9 rend to 


5th. 2, 


"5th. . WnzTHER it is not becoming, 

yea honourable, in a Man, when he finds 
that he has been in an Error, to acknow- 
ledge and retract? gs 


tb. 2. W ETER Conſcience ought 
| bot to o be the Director of Life! 5 


7b. 9. Warn Sincerity i is not at 
| the bottom of All true REO 5, 


#4. © * 4 


continues to act in te Affairs of Reli- 
: gion, contraty to his inward perſuaſion, 
is not an Heretic, in the worſt ſenſe = - 


* inn i 1 4. W. | 1 


_ gth. 2, WaeTarr Every Member of 
Civil Society has not a Right to profeſs 
what Opinions in Religion appear to him 
to be true, which are not inconfttent with 
0 the Good * the State? 


10b. Z 


[241], 


toth. Q: Wuzrükx a Man may not 
be a good Subject in Great Britain, a 
good Chriſtian, and an uſeful Member of 


Society, though he do not give his Aſent 
and Conſent to ALL and EVERY THING + 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
Gn and 39 Articles? 


11 9. WHETHER there are an hun- 
dred People in the whole Iſland, who do 


give an unfeigned Aſſent and Conſent to 
them? 


RE Ye 2: WHETHER the only reaſon the 
Clergy have for Subſcribing their unfeigned 
Aſſent and Conſent to All and Every 
ching contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, Ordinals and Articles, is not the 
Act of Parliament which makes this Sub- 


{cription neceſſary, in order to enjoy Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Preferment ? oF 


M 13th. Q. 


24575 29: Ir another Act was made, by 
the ſame power, obliging All the Clergy 
to ſubſcribe the Negative of this, in theſe 
Words, I do not give my Aſſent and 
| Conſent to ALL and EVERY THING | 
N cContained &c. under penalty of forfeiting 
their Preferments, whether there would be 
One Forfeiting amongſt them, from His 
„ Grace of 0% to the laſt Collated 
x Yeare” ** 8 


. 2. Warrank the N SY 

not be able to giye to themſelves, and to 
the World, much more ſatigfactory Reaſons 
for this laſt Subſcription, than they have 
| ever been able to give for the former # 


15th. 9. Wilkvark Granting Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Preferments upon the preſent hard 
Terms, is not gilding the Pill, which 


would never otherwiſe be ſwallowed : ? 


16th, 2, 


16th. 9, WHETHER this Pill does not 
often , occaſion terrible, and ſometimes 4 
0 mortal, Convulſions in the ſtomach ?. 


17th. 9, WHETHER in this ob Ronde 
tics or Opiates are the moſt effectual 
Medicines ? | | 


18th, WY . Human Creeds 1 
and Articles are not more the Teſts of 1 
a Party, than Standards of Truth? 


. 2. 3 the formal, Per- 
ſecutions and Deſtructions which Chriſti- 
ans have brought upon one another, from 
the Council of Nice to the Council of 
Trent, and ſo on, have not been occa- 


ſioned by Articles and C reeds of Human 
Invention! ? 


20th. 2. WrErTHER out of every hun- 
dred Inſtances of Puniſhment upon ac- 


count of Religion, Ninety nine have not 
M 2 been 


CELL 


E been inflicted un the Profeſſors of the 
Truth! 5 | 


8 21]. '9, Wurrirn Creeds, Articles, 
 G&c. are not allowed by all, to be only 
the Means, and not the ©, of Religion? 4 


| PL 2 8 Fa true e Ends of 
Religion be not to promote Glory to God 


in the higheſt, Peace on Earth, ang Good 
Will towards Men & 


'2 ad, 2. Ir "FINER are Gund; by ex- 
perience, to defeat the End, inſtead of 
- accompliſhing it, whether theſe Means 
ought to be uſed any longer ? RES 


24th, 2 Wazruk the Holy Scrip- 
tures are not a Complete Rule of * 


1 and Manners ? 


2 oth! 9. Ir they be, What Neceſlity | 
is there for any Addition ? 


| 26th. 2, 


* 


as] 


_ 26th. 9. War vun there be any end v3 | 
of theſe Additions ? 5 9 


| 27th. 9. Wno are the beſt Friends | 
to the Church, They that would remove | 
Errors out of it, or They that would 13 
keep them in? «. "i 


"28th, 9, 15 the Athanaſian Creed ho 4 * 
never been inſerted in our Litirgy; Would 
it be now inſerted | EEE ct ä 


209ꝗ5b. 9. Warns R the .only Pretence 
for keeping it there, 1s not, Becauſe it is 
chere e 


| 2 9. Ware Many Things 
which gave offence to Good Men, have 
not been formerly removed! 5 


31. Q. Walrus Offenſwe things 
ought not always to be removed F 


M ; 32d. N 


* 


PR 
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, 


* ac" 6 
3 
4 


334. 8 . Is not Popery moſt dangerous, 
even to the Liberty, and Political Con- 
| Rirution, of Great Britain ? „„ 


« 


5 18 . the firmeſt 

amongſt Proteſtants, the moſt ffectual 

Means to prevent it's progreſs, Which! is A 

at preſent very alarming ?. 3 70 
NF 25th. 9. Is not fixing the Proteſtant 
Religion upon true Proteſtant Principles, 
the moſt effectual way to UNITE Pro- 
2M teſtants? „ 
= 36h. N. An not the Proteſtant Prin- 
ciples the ſame, by which Chriſtianity | 
| prevailed at firſt in the world ? 


+, 


Fiete of the Ke dition, as of Chrilt ink 1 3 | 
ahi iy | ſelf, chat the Wend of God is the. = 
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3 . 2, Dozs not the Exiſtence of 
4 the true Proteſtant Religion, and conſe- 
dventiy of true, Chriſtianity, amongſt us, _ 
depend en adhering firmly to this Prin- 
| ciple?” e a 


V 
Syſtems to give place to this G E- 
FF OE 


40th. Q. ARE not the Papiſts them- 

ſelves ſenſible, that a ſteady adherence 

to this one Principle, would overthrow 

their Tyranny and Superſtition, and that 
Mot hing elle can? 

41ſt, 2. ARE They not therefore more 

afraid of this SWORD of the Spirit, 


VVVF⸗ĩ dy : than 


long that can 
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